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Throw Away Those Ladders—Grow Dwarf Trees on Wires 
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"We can't lose tractor time because 


FIRESTONE LOANS US NEW TIRES FREE 


_._ When ours are in for retreads or repairs!” 


Farm-City Week 
November 20-26 


says George Hafner, Hafner Bros., North Syracuse, New York. “My brother Jake and | bank on 
that free tractor tire loaning service Firestone’s got. Dick Chappell, our Firestone representative 
in Syracuse, lends us brand-new tractor tires whenever ours are in for retreads or repairs — 
and we don’t have to pay a cent to use them! That’s why we have no such thing as lost 
tractor tire time—and that’s why I’m sold on Firestone!” 


Here’s a farm tire service that virtually insures you 
against tractor tire downtime! Your Firestone Dealer 
or Store will keep your tractors working on new 
Firestone tires while Firestone retreads or repairs 
your old tires. And it won’t cost you a penny to 
use them. Farmers all over the country have found 
Firestone’s Free New Tractor Tire Loaner Service 
is a sure way to save time and money. If you run 
into tire trouble, your Firestone Dealer or Store 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 


' - Truck - oO — 
All Traction Champion® Scper All Traction*® All Traction® ‘Transport* DeLuxe Champion® 





will mount big, new Firestone tractor tires right 
in the field. You won’t waste costly field time! 
Ask your Firestone Dealer or Store about his Free 
New Tractor Tire Loaner Service. See the com- 
plete line of Firestone farm tires—all made with 
Firestone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord and exclusive 
Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber 
ever used in Firestone tires. You'll keep going on 
Firestone tires! *Firestone—T.M. 


% ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


restone 


SETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Compang 
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Fertilizer Compound 


(Less than 0.2%) 


and completely water soluble! 





1. Safe! Especially Formulated for Foliar Application. 
2. Makes Possible Maximum Yields and Top Quality. 
3. Saves Time, Labor, Equipment. 


The low biuret content of new Grace Crystal Urea gives 
you concentrated nitrogen (46%) that’s completely safe for 
foliar application. 


The nitrogen in Grace Crystal Urea is immediately avail- 
able to plants, and the nitrogen goes to work almost at 
once. Supplying this extra nitrogen in this easy way gives 
you maximum yields and top quality. 


Response in terms of improved foliage, color or growth 
may be seen within a few days after spraying. Even when 


soil conditions are poor—for example, when there is 
excessive dryness, wetness, cold, or leaching from heavy 
rains—response from foliar feeding with Grace Crystal 
Urea is good—and fast. 


Grace Crystal Urea can be added to your regular insecti- 
cides or fungicide formulations and sprayed at the same 
time you apply these materials. You do two jobs at once, 
which frees men and equipment for other work. 


Grace Crystal Urea is compatible with commonly used 
spray materials. The crystals dissolve readily and com- 
pletely, won’t clog spray hoses, valves or nozzles. Solutions 
of Grace Crystal Urea are non-corrosive—won’t harm 
“rubber, metal or wood, 


FOR SOIL APPLICATION use free-flowing Grace Urea Prills. 
Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. Ideal for Top-Dressing or Side- 
Dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. 


er Yc ¢ e Chemical Company 4 division of w.R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Fruit Grower 


Cover photograph by John Staby shows pears 
being grown on wire in Ontario, Canada. 
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Try diesel TEAMED-POWER 


and go for the big Air-Mist savings 


The facts are clear. You get 2-way savings when you 
spray with an Oliver Model 500 Air-Mist. More of 
your fruit brings quality prices. And there’s a whop- 
ping big time- and fuel-saving bonus waiting for you 
from every acre. With Oliver’s diesel tractor and 
sprayer, you apply top gallonage with rock-bottom 
fuel costs. Many users report up to 25,000 gallons 
of spray material applied in a day with less than 27 
gallons of diesel fuel for both the tractor and sprayer. 


THE TRACTOR: It’s the popular Oliver 
770 diesel orchard model—now up in usable horse- 
power to the top of the 4-plow size. It’s powered 
right for most jobs—with smooth, easy-starting, 
6-cylinder power. Power-Booster Drive gives you 
12 forward speeds—and always a stopless down- 
shift to fit your ground speed to your working con- 
dition. For working in close quarters, you’ll like the 
770’s low, streamlined profile. And talk about usable 
power— you should try Oliver’s Independently Con- 
trolled PTO and exclusive ““Hydra-lectric” imple- 


ment controls. Don’t forget, too—the 770 is also 
available with gasoline engine. 

THE SPRAYER: It’s the 500-gallon 
diesel- or gasoline-powered Oliver Air-Mist for 
orchard and grove operators. Here’s the sprayer 
that gives you everything: capacity, coverage, 
dependability and easy handling—all designed into 
one TEAMED-POWER unit. Oliver’s husky 188 indus- 
trial engine develops 60 horsepower to operate the 
slow-speed, 38-inch airfoil fan at 1850 r.p.m. with a 
dependable output of 68,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. Users report fuel savings of 57% with the 
Model 500 diesel... maintenance costs cut 25%... 
and fast, complete pest control all the time. 

Ask for a demonstration of Oliver’s TEAMED- 
POWER Air-Mist sprayer and get in on the savings 
that really count. “‘Pay-as- You-Produce”’ financing 
available. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


See YourOLIVER DEALER and See 
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ALL-NEW CROP OF HAULERS 


No matter what make truck you now own, see these new 1960 Dodge models. They combine 


quality and economy and they’re priced with the very lowest! These new Dodge haulers are just out. 


And you should see them—no matter what brand of truck you’ve been sold on before. Here are spirited new Sweptline 
pick-ups with more load space than any others in their class—and power to match! Built to take all the punishment a 
rugged road can dish out. Built to save time, trips, gasoline on every job you put them to. Here are husky new Dodge 
stakes with a wide range of wheelbases, engines, axles and transmissions to fit them to your own farm chores . . . three 


different body lengths to haul any load. You'll find plenty of other farm-wise trucks in the new Dodge line-up, too. Quality 


engineered to do your job for less money... yet DEPEND ON 
they’re priced with the lowest on the market. Your 
Dodge truck dealer is ready to prove it. See him soon! TO SAVE YOU MONEY IN KS 


A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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New Cab-Forward models make service 
easy! Exclusive Servi-Swing fenders open 
out, hood opens straight up to provide walk- 
in engine accessibility and cut maintenance 
time on new Dodge Cab-Forward models. 


TIAL 
LETTE 





More power—on or off the road! 
Count on these Dodge 4-wheel-drive 
Power-Wagons to tackle your toughest, 
biggest hauling in roughest country. Up to 
20,000 Ibs. G.V.W. Up to 202 horsepower. 


Stake bodies—built for punishment! 
Pick your body length—9, 12 or 14 ft. All 
these trucks have heavy-gauge steel cross- 
members, steel vertical La airy hinged center 
rack for quick, easy loading, unloading. 
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Save time, money 
in Pruning 
Make Bigger Profits 


NEW 


HOMELITE 


Electric 
Pruner 


cuts 1%” limbs 

weighs only 62 pounds 

rim type saw cuts cleanly 

can't freeze up 

runs anywhere from 90-Ib. 
Homelite generator or regular 
house current. 


The Homelite Electric Pruner is 
the fastest cutting, easiest to use 
power pruner that you’ve ever seen! 
Saves you time, cuts your pruning 
costs to a minimum — lets you 
make more profit from your fruit 
growing business. 

It’s a lightweight, powerful saw, 
not a shear. Makes clean cuts that 
heal quickly and resist disease. 

Two pruners operate from a 
90-lb. Homelite generator that can 
be carried anywhere easily, even 
through mud or snow. And the 
generator will also provide 115 
volt AC current during power 
failure emergencies or operate tools 
and lights anywhere. 

Write for complete details and 
name of your nearest Homelite 
pruner dealer. 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC: 


6911 RIVERDALE AVENUE 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY ... THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 
in Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
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Dawson Grady 


Dear Editor: 

I suppose it was just a coincidence that 
you used the picture of our Dawson Grady 
and the Golden Delicious to illustrate the 
recent article on varieties by Reid Brooks 
and H. P. Olmo of the University of Cali- 
fornia 

You will be interested to learn that 
Daws has probably worked with fruit 
varieties longer than any one person, past 
or present, having started at the age of 12 
with my grandfather, Clarence M. Stark, 
back in the pre-Delicious era in the last 
century. He worked for my father during 
the testing and development of the Golden 
Delicious and Starking, and put the first 
grafts of the new Starkrimson (Bisbee 
strain of Delicious) in our test orchard. 


F 


Now at the age of 86, Daws is still active 
and is on hand at the test orchard at 7 :30 
a.m. six days a week and has just finished 
top grafting our variety candidates of the 
future that we annually collect from all 
over the world. He still puts up 800 good 
bench grafts daily during the winter months 
and whenever we have a precious, scarce 
scion or bud, it’s Daws who does the work. 
Louisiana, Mo. Paul Stark, Jr. 

Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


Farm Labor Question 
Dear Editor 

I found Mr. Triggs’ article, “Now It’s 
Control of Farm Labor,” in the June issue 
of AMERICAN Fruit Grower most interest- 
ing and informative and sincerely hope that 
other fruit growers were concerned enough 
to write their congressmen on the subject. 
Monroe, Va. William L. Hodges 


Stilt Walker 
Dear Fditor: 


In regard to the picture of the man on 
stilts in your April Letters column, I too 
am one of those stilt walkers. The practice 
of using stilts for pruning in this area, the 
Grand Valley as it is called, goes back to 
possibly 25 years when a grower decided 
that a ladder was poor transportation for 
pruning peach trees. 

It's amazing how much better you can 
shape a tree from the stilt position. Snow 
and wet ground aren’t a handicap except 
when the snow gets over a foot deep. I’ve 
been using stilts for 12 winters. 

For pruning you carry your long handle 
shears on your left leg and the saw on the 
right. Some trees require a height of 6 to 
6 feet 3 inches from feet to ground. 

Grand Junction, Colo. Kenneth Weimer 


Cider Improvement Urged 


Dear Editor: 

For the past 25 years, in addition to my 
industrial box business, I have developed 
and sold various sizes and types of con- 
tainers to fruit growers. 

Four or five years ago | met one of my 
grower customers at a nearby cider mill to 
which he had brought a load of apples. 
I asked him how much he would get for 
his apples and he told me 60 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Sometime later, using this figure as a 
base, I did some figuring to estimate what 
this grower would have received had he 
converted his ton of apples to fresh, sweet 
cider and sold it at a roadside stand. Esti 
mated gross receipts would have come to 
$2.10 per bushel as opposed to 24 cents per 
bushel when sold to the cider mill. 

In 1954 and 1955 a committee composed 
of several growers and a representative of 
the University of Massachusetts held sev- 
eral meetings during which they drew up 
a set of rules they hoped would bring about 
an improvement in cider making. These 
were presented to the midsummer meeting 
of the Massachusetts Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation and were adopted. 

But today, four years later, there must 
be only 12 or 15 certified cider makers 

There are laws, rules, and regulations on 
the books to bring about a 500% improve- 
ment in the production and sale of cider, 
but voluntary compliance, as far as the 
apple industry is concerned, is as stupid and 
impractical as the original auto inspection 
law. Owners of cars kept in good condition 
had them inspected; owners of cars that 
were in anything but good condition went 
in the opposite direction. 

Circular 181, published by the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, page 3, reads, “Cider has a bad 
name largely because, in many cases, it 
has been prepared from partially decayed 
and wormy windfalls which are improperly 
and insufficiently washed and then ground 
and pressed in dirty equipment under con 
ditions which would be abhorred by the 
average housewife.” 

If any man, woman, or child wants to 
help improve conditions existing in the 
cider-making field, let him take for his 
text this sentence from the New York 
bulletin. 
Worcester, Mass. Ernest D. Clark 


Peach Enterprise 
Dear Editor: 

Back in June, 1954, our family moved to 
a run-down farm in southeastern Highland 
County, near Hillsboro, Ohio. My father, 
D. A. McGowan, cleared trees and brush 
to lay out a 3000-tree peach orchard. Most 
of this work was done at night and on 
weekends since my father worked full time 
in the construction field. 

The trees were planted on the contour 
and a starter fertilizer was applied. To 
build up the soil, two applications of nitro- 
gen were used each year plus a basic fer- 
tilizer of 0-10-10 (400 pounds per acre) 
and ground agricultural limestone (3 tons 
per acre). 

In 1958 around 3000 bushels of fruit 
were harvested from the 14 different peach 
varieties. Some of the trees produced as 
many as 4 bushels on 4-year-old trees. 

This may not seem like a lot of work, 
but you see my father has only one good 
arm to work with. 


Hillsboro, Ohio Donna McGowan 
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Costly signals of 
magnesium deficiencies 


How big could these apples have been? How When should it be applied? Apply fertilizer 
much bigger or better colored would every apple containing Sul-Po-Mag as a continuing part of 
have gotten — if so many leaves hadn’t fallen your fertility program. And to guard against 
so soon? _ ; : ; deficiencies in your next crop get Sul-Po-Mag 
But getting high-box yields is not just a matter into your orchard this fall. Give it a chance to 
of keeping apples and leaves on the tree till get into the root zone this fall and winter. 
maturity. rhe leaves you keep on the tree must Ask your fertilizer dealer for mixed fertilizer 
be healthy. They must make the high quantities containing Sul-Po-Mag. Complete fertilizers with 
of nourishment needed — to produce good fruit. Sul-Po-Mag can start paying crop dividends for 
Dropped leaves and dropped fruit are often the you... right now. 
result of magnesium starvation. 
What are the danger signs? Older leaves 
turn yellow between the veins. The faded part pines ge | 
° ’ ° r ° int 
may scorch rapidly. Some die. The tree with- phe eect i steals daca 
draws magnesium for fruit and new leaf forma- readily available Situs Cel ak tee 
tion from other essential growth functions. This magnesium and proval when you 
cuts down the amount of available leaf surface sulphate of potash buy. It's your as- 
> ° ° ° ° obtained from surance of extra- 
for the manufacturing of building materials for }sPo»Mag’ value fertilizer. 
fruit production. ull ti. 
How do you cure the tree? You can cut SS 
these losses and give your tree full production 
power by applying mixed fertilizers containing INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Sul-Po-Mag — sulphate of potash-magnesia. Dept. AFG-38, Skokie, III. 
Sul-Po-Mag is easily soluble and quickly avail- Please send me a free copy of your ‘‘Magnesium Booklet’’ which dis- 
a . . . cusses magnesium ond Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. 
able to get your trees back into high quality 
fruit production, Name 


oh Ray Route 


Producers of Living Minerals 


*Trademark, International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 











Heyy s0 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION ° 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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They’re yours with a JOHN DEERE 


Speed jobs to completion, slash operating costs 
and boost your profits with a fast-working John 
Deere 3-4 plow ‘430’ Crawler. 


Here’s the power to utilize the full capacity 
of large equipment .. . the triple thrift that lets 
you save on your initial investment, as well as 
on fuel and maintenance costs. Combine these 
money-making qualities with the “‘430’s’’ ability 
to turn short, handle easily and to work efficiently 
with drawn, mounted, 3-point and power-driven 
tools . . . to work under low branches, with sta- 


ANOTHER FAVORITE... 430 UTILITY 


Here's a 2-3 plow tractor that supplies economical power for orchard, 
grove, or vineyard work. The “430” Utility holds costs at rock bottom... 
does all jobs well. 


Steep slopes and big-ca- 
pacity equipment offer 
little challenge to the 
powerful "430" Crawler. 


CRAWLER 


bility on hillsides and with sure-footed traction. 
Then you'll know why this Crawler is so popular 
among grove and orchard owners. 


Modern Crawler Features 


Among its many profitable features are a sturdy 
3-point hitch, continuous-running PTO, single or 
dual hydraulic system, 4- or 5-speed transmission, 
direction reverser and swinging drawbar. Choose 
a cost-cutting “430” Crawler . . . the 4-roller 
model for peak maneuverability or the 5-roller 
for exceptional stability. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate a “430” Crawler soon. 


JOHN DEERE 


JOuN DEERE “WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 


FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE + MOLINE, ILLINOIS «+ Dept. W42 


Please send me further information on the [] “430” Crawler 
() “430” Utility [] John Deere Credit Plan. 


Name 





D Student 
Rural Route 





Town 
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A Visit to 
SOVIET FRUIT AREAS 


bruit Grower 


e Fruit for Health e 


We have all read of the tremendous expansion of the fruit industry in 
the Soviet Union. Here is a report of what is taking place, written 
by USDA's Dr. Magness after a five-weeks' on-the-spot study 


By J..R. MAGNESS 


N July and August, 1958, it was 

my privilege to spend five weeks 
in the Soviet Union as a member of 
a team sent by the United States 
Government to study farm crops re- 
search and production practices in 
that country. We traveled over 7000 
miles by air, train, and automobile. 
We visited about 28 agricultural in- 
stitutes and research stations, 12 col- 
lective and state farms, and talked, 
through interpreters, with many peo- 
ple, both in governmental institutions 
and on the farms. 

We received cordial and hospitable 
treatment throughout our visit. We 


Magness is labor 
Research Brat 
h Service, USI 


‘fruit & Nut 


icultural Re- 


NOVEMBER, 


were able to see crop production prac- 
tices and results in the various areas 
visited, which included not only some 
of the best farming areas, as in the 
Ukraine, but also marginal farming 
areas of “new land” development, 
where rainfall is so low that crop pro- 
duction is highly uncertain. 

All land in the Soviet Union is 
owned by the Government. It is as- 
signed for use to large collective and 
state farms. On a collective farm, all 
workers share in the total income of 
the farm. Their pay is based on total 
farm income and on the kind and 
amount of work they do. State farms 
are operated entirely by the Govern- 
ment. Wages of workers vary with 
the kind and amount of work done 
but not with total farm income. 

Both collective and state farms are 
very large. Those visited ranged from 
about 4000 acres to over 100,000, and 
the residents on a farm varied from 


Young apple trees in area between Black and 
Caspian seas ore rather high-headed and pruned 
heavily. At Omsk, in southwest Siberia, apple 
trees are trained by pegging down branches to 
ground. Such ‘‘trunkless’' trees withstand cold 
better thon trees grown with trunks. 


2000 to 8000, about one-third being 
classed as workers. Most farm fam- 
ilies have small, individual houses and 
the use of one-fourth to three-fourths 
acre of land on which they can grow 
vegetables and fruit or keep some 
poultry and often a milk goat or cow. 
Each farm has schools, hospital facili- 
ties, and one or more doctors. 

\ll of the farms visited were highly 
diversified. Depending upon the area, 
there would be large acreages of small 
grains, corn, fodder, potatoes, sun- 
flowers for oil, root crops both for 
food and feed, and such vegetables 
as cabbage, and in warmer sections, 
tomatoes. All had poultry, some hogs 
and sheep, and herds of “dual pur- 
pose” cattle. Many of them had fairly 
extensive acreages planted to fruits. 

The Soviet Union is very short of 
fruits. We were told that total fruit 
production, including grapes for wine, 
is about 20 pounds per capita, or 
roughly one-tenth that of the United 
States. Consequently, fruits are high 
priced and but sparingly available to 
most people. We learned that the gov- 
ernment paid to the farms the equiva 
lent of 18 cents a pound for apples 
and furnished crates in which to ship 
them. These relatively high prices are 
encouraging [ 
apples, as well as grapes, tart cherries, 
and any other fruits that 
grown. 

None of the areas 
southern mountain 
suitable for fruit growing. Weather 
hazards include late spring frosts, 
early fall freezes, and extremely low 
winter temperatures, as well as lim- 
ited moisture supply unless irrigation 
is available. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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r-old Bartlett Old Home 
and Quince A rootstecks. Trees have been trained on four wires. 


THROW AWAY 
THOSE LADDERS! 


Apple and pear growers in Ontario are training 
dwarf trees on wires and cutting picking time in half 


By W. H. UPSHALL 


Horticultural Experiment Station, Vineland, Ontario 


APPLE and pear growers in On- 
tario have discovered a method 
of cutting production costs by. elim- 
inating the use of ladders in pruning 
and picking. Using Malling IX root- 
stock on a four-wire espalier, they 
have confined the height of their trees 
to 5 feet. 

In a recent test, a picker at the 
Vineland Horticultural Experiment 
Station kept a time record in picking 
a 27-year-old standard Northern Spy 
tree. While standing on the ground, 
he picked 10 bushels in 441% minutes. 
From a 10-foot step ladder, he picked 
10 bushels in 81 minutes. Most of 
the rest of the 33-bushel crop had to 
be picked from the ladder. 

Commercial orchards in Ontario 
are using large numbers of dwarf 
rootstock. In 1956, the latest records 
available, orchardists in Ontario had 
13,000 apple trees on Malling IX, 
16,000 on Malling VIT, and 13,000 on 


Malling II. The early bearing of 
these trees has made them extremely 
attractive to growers. 

Ontario growers are using various 
methods of supporting and training 
trees on the dwarfing Malling IX 
rootstock. A few use a wood or iron 
post for each tree, tying in two or 
three places. A larger number are 
using a two-wire fence solely for sup- 
port. For both methods a spacing of 
10 feet in the row and 20 feet between 
rows (218 trees per acre) is recom- 
mended officially. A third method is 
the four-wire espalier, similar to the 
Kniffen system for grapes, but one 
or two more wires, to a total height 
of 5 feet, the topmost wire right at 
the top of the posts. By this method, 
trees can be spaced 12 feet in the row, 
10 feet between rows (363 trees per 
acre ). 

Many apple growers, unused to 
grape culture, fear the training and 


tying required. A few more venture- 
some individuals are following the 
practice. There is one planting of 5 
acres north of Toronto. At the Vine- 
land Station we have trees now in 
their 21st year at this spacing. It has 
been satisfactory for all eight varie- 
ties but Northern Spy which requires 
more room. 

3y confining the trees fairly closely 
to the wires, it is not difficult to get 
a standard spray machine between the 
rows—and there is no excuse for less 
than 100% spray coverage. All fruits 
get good exposure to sunlight result- 
ing in a high proportion of first-grade 
fruit. Shade effects on the cover crop 
are considerably reduced. A good 
cover is a cheap way to keep up the 
organic content of the soil. In our 
planting it has been necessary to apply 
manure very infrequently. 

The high number of trees per acre 
permits very heavy production on the 
acre-basis in the early years. In later 
years an average of 2 bushels per 
tree is not unusual. 

Beside the espalier apples are pears 
on Quinces A and C one year older 
than the apples. They have heen less 
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productive (see the accompanying 
tables). However, there has been a 
similar relationship in standard or- 
chards. It would appear that dwarf 
pears, and perhaps standards also, 
require a higher level of nutrition 
than do apples. 

The training of dwarf pear to wires 
has presented no problems except 
with the Clapp variety on Quince A 
where,the growth has been a little too 
strong. Perhaps Quince C with Old 
Home or Hardy intermediate would 
give a better Clapp tree for espalier 
use. 

Casualties among the dwarf pear 
have been greater than with apple on 
Malling IX, in part due to incompati- 
bility of pear and quince. However, 
both dwarf apple and pear have been 
easily uprooted by disk or grape hoe. 
This has been the major cause of loss 
of trees. 

For espalier training, start with 
trees 5 feet or more in height. Trim 
almost to a whip, leaving two-bud 
stubs where branches are required. 
Cut the trunk just below the top wire 
and tie it loosely to at least two of the 
wires. If growth is good in the first 
year after planting, eight branches 
may be selected for running along the 
wires. They can be taken from above 
or below the wire and should be tied 
loosely to the wire as soon as long 
enough. Each year thereafter tie only 
at arm extremities. After the first 
two years, trunk tying is no longer 
necessary. 

Summer pruning is very dwarfing 
to the tree, delays bearing, and ap- 
pears to be unnecessary. Winter 
pruning involves a thinning out of 


i be 3 


Raa 


Stab 


Cox Orange apple, 18 years old, on very dwarfing Malling IX rootstock. Notice how leaders have 
been trained along four wires for easy picking and pruning. 


laterals and weak fruiting-spurs and 
should be no heavier proportionally 
to tree-size than with standards. A 
second branch may be run along each 
wire but more than two gives poor 
results due to excessive shading. 
Yields have varied greatly between 
varieties on the Malling IX rootstock. 
Note the two early apples, Early Mc- 
Intosh and Melba, are at the bottom 
of the list. These varieties have been 


Five-year-old Bartlett pear, on Old Home trunk and Quince A rootstock. 
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the most biennial in their bearing 
habits. They may require higher lev- 
els of nutrition than the later apples. 

In comparing cumulative yields for 
20 years, it is found that the espalier 
trees (10x12 feet) are much in the 
lead over standard trees (35x40 feet) 





CUMULATIVE YIELDS PER TREE OF APPLES 
(20 YR.) ON MALLING IX* 





Yield 
Variety No. of Trees 
Northern Spy 
Delicious 
Secor 
Mcintosh 
Cox Orange 
Jonathan 





Melba 

Early Mcintosh 

*Trees, 10x12 feet, trained to 4 wires at 2, 3, 
4, and 5 feet from the ground, Originally, there 
were 6 trees of each variety. 








CUMULATIVE YIELDS PER TREE OF PEARS 
(20 YR.) ON QUINCE A* 





Yield 


Variety No. of Trees 


Clapp 

Vermont Beauty 

Bartlett 

Howell 

Anjou 

*Trees, 10x12 feet, trained to 4 wires at 2, 3, 
4, and 5 feet from the ground, Originally, there 
were 6 trees of each variety. 








in another orchard. McIntosh on 
Malling IX have given over twice the 
yield per acre of standard trees, De- 
licious, four times, and Northern Spy, 
five times. 

Under Vineland conditions, all of 
these varieties have more than paid 
back the extra initial outlay for posts, 
wires, additional trees, and tying 
every year. Tue Enp. 
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DON’T LET THEM DIE! 


Teichman indicates with his right hand a pre- 
ferred position for seedling graft. He favors 
setting ‘‘supports’’ in the fall of the year. 


BPO you have valuable apple trees 
BF set sick and die? We did! 

In early spring of 1927 I bought 
half of a 320-acre farm: bare 
ground, no buildings. As down pay- 
ment the stipulated the 
erection of a substantial dwelling 
and setting out a minimum of 30 
acres in orchards the first year. 

That first spring we planted 45 
acres to apples, and 
One block of 15 acres con- 
sisted of Jonathan with Elberta in- 
terplanted and no pollinizers for the 
apples. | this to be unorthodox 
but wanted to steer clear of so-called 
bumper crops. Time proved this a 
fortunate decision as we have 
had quite satisfactory annual yields 
of well-colored fruit without thin- 
ning. 

Hardly had this Jonathan orchard 
come into bearing when we began 
losing trees. Usually a main 
scaffold limb would start to die and 
this portended doom for the entire 
tree. We were resetting 10 to 15 trees 
every year and had to come up with 
a solution to the problem or lose the 
orchard. 

Luckily, we had been so heavily 
in debt that we had to learn to prop- 


contract 


pe aches, 
che rl i¢ 5. 


knew 


most 


SOTIIE 


agate our own peach and apple nurs- 
ery stock. There were always some 
cull trees which were tossed on the 
brush heap. These were later sal- 
vaged for use in inarching. 
(ne fall, before harvest, 
white paint just 
healthy-looking 


I daubed 
any un- 
limbs on 


beneath 
scaffold 
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You can keep your apple trees healthy 


by removing dead or dying scaffold limbs 


and inarching with seedlings, as Grower 


Teichman has done so successfully 


By W. W. TEICHMAN 


Skyline Orchards, Eau Claire, Mich. 


Two vigorous supports help sustain 32-year-old 
Jonathan, doomed to die 10 years ago. Healed- 
over cuts are where low branches were removed. 


our apple trees. Later that fall we 
dug holes a foot or two from the 
trunk and as directly in line with 
the sickly scaffold as _ possible. 
\lmost invariably we uncovered a 
imajor dead or dying root. 

Now we had something tangible! 
I felt positive that with further 
study we could assist nature in 
effecting a cure. We decided to try 
inarching. 

| recalled several instances in my 
many years of fruit growing when 
a 20- to 30-year-old apple tree died 
piecemeal from the top down. Our 
trouble usually started with the 
dying of a major lower scaffold 


limb. It seemed that it usually took 
three years, possibly four, from the 
time we became aware of the trouble 
until the limb was completely dead. 

Our procedure now is to look for 
signs of deterioration, start the in- 
arching process, and then carefully 
tend the young tree until it can sus- 
tain itself. 

The following symptoms help us 
detect a disturbed condition and in 
evitable complete loss: 1) under- 
sized and highly colored apples; 2) 
small off-color foliage; 3) diminish- 
ing distance between modes of ter- 
minal growth; 4) an overabundance 
of fat fruit buds; 5) reddish hue of 
the bark, most noticeable when dor- 
mant and wet. 

For inarching, we strongly favor 
planting the young trees in the fall. 
The tree so planted will start “pump- 
ing’”’ much sooner the next spring. 
Excavating a proper hole for the 
young tree is a chore requiring care- 
fulness. For tools the best ones are 
a post-hole digger, a shovel, and a 
sharp ice-spud. Decayed roots can be 
cut off but it is more important to 
shift the hole rather than 
healthy root. Fresh soil should be 
used for planting. 

It would appear that nursery 
stock of the same variety as the 
parent is the most compatible. 
Young trees with one or two good 
side branches are preferred. Avoid 
setting the young tree upright ; place 
it in a semi-layered position. Fit 
top and side branches against trunk 
while planting. Tamp the dirt firmly 
around the roots. Leave no depres- 
sion, but with spare soil form an 
aboveground basin for watering. 

Grafting must be done in early 

(Continued on page 26) 
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State News 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Label Those Apples 

ASSACHUSETTS has passed 

a new apple law containing a 
compulsory labeling act. Each pack- 
age of apples must be branded at 
time of packing, repacking, or closing, 
with a statement of name and legal 
address of person authorizing the 
packing, true name of variety, of- 
ficial grade designation, and minimum 
size. 

Open bulk display signs, printed 
sales statements, and all advertise- 
ments must state variety, official 
grade, and size of apples whenever 
the price is shown, stated, or written 
in connection with the sale of apples. 

The new apple law was backed by 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau, and independent growers. 

Specifications for apples _repre- 
sented as coming from “controlled 
atmosphere” or modified atmosphere 
storages are included in the new law 
effective this month 

NEW YORK 
Father-Son Partnership 
OST to the New York State 
Horticultural Society’s summer 
meeting was the Beak & Skiff Or- 
chards, La Fayette. Growers and 
packers of fancy apples, the or- 
chards are operated on a partnership 
basis by two fathers and their three 
sons. 

In addition to 515 acres of Spy, 
McIntosh, Rome, Red _ Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, Wealthy, and 
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The five partners in the Beak & Skiff Orchards are pictured above bei 
duced by fruit agent Anthony Aja to growers attending summer meeting. 
right they are Richard Beak, Charles Beak, Seymour Skiff, Marshall 


Dutchess varieties, the Beak & 
Skiff Orchards have 65 acres seven 
years old and 20 acres two years old 
on Malling VII. The orchards pro- 
duced 123,000 bushels in 1958. 

The apples are stored in two cold 
storages of 90,000 and 17,000-bushel 
capacity. The smaller storage is con- 
structed of steel and insulated with 
glass wool. Both storages are pallet- 
ized and two electric lifts and one 
propane gas lift are used to move 
crates. 

The five partners follow a rigid 
schedule of pruning every other 
year. They use little fertilizer, except 
on young trees. Spray is used around 
trees to kill grass. 

[rrigation is handled by a 6-inch 
Diesel pump and a 4-inch gas pump, 
pumping 1000 and 700 gallons per 
minute into 4000 feet of 6-inch and 
8000 feet of 4-inch pipe. Two guns 
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PEACH VARIETIES FOR EAST COAST 


Promising new varieties of peaches being tested for Cumb 


land-Sh doch Valley of the East Coast 





were shown to growers attending a tour of Pennsylvania State University experimental orchards near 


Arendtsville. The tour was a feature of the fo 


ur-state ho 


rticultural meeting (Pa.-Md.-Va.-W. Va.). 


Dr. Frank N. Hewetson, research pomologist at Penn State Fruit Research Laboratory, shows eight 
of the most promising new varieties for the crea: Redcap, Dixired, Sunhaven, Coronet, Redhaven, 
Ranger, Dixigem, and Yeager's Early.—George A. Van Horn. 
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Photo by Fred Corey 
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and low angle sprinklers are also 
used. 
Other equipment employed 
Beak & Skiff is listed below. 
4 Speed sprayers 
2 high pressure sprayers 
Niagara dusters 
crawler tractors 
wheel tractors 
mowers (one 
rear mounted) 
3 large wagons for hauling boxes or pal 
lets 
4 trucks 
2000 smudge pots (5-gallon pails with 
covers), used once in 1959, 


FLORIDA 

Appoint Black to Citrus Post 

R. William E. Black has been 

appointed marketing specialist 
for Florida Citrus Commission. The 
position was newly created to aid the 
commission in carrying on sound 
marketing research programs. 

Dr. Black, formerly general man- 
ager of the now defunct Florida To- 
mato Committee, will advise the 
commission on marketing, economic 
problems, and budget appropriations 
for research. His duties will also in- 
clude statistical analyses and man- 
agement counseling. 

Dr. Black received his Ph.D. in 
agricultural economics at Cornell 
University in 1942. His varied back- 
ground includes teaching and mar- 
keting research. He has been asso- 
ciated with several 
organizations. 


WASHINGTON 
County Agent Honored 
ICHARD D. Bartram, Wenat 
chee, was presented a distin- 
guished service award at the National 
County Agricultural Agents Associa- 
tion annual banquet held in Kansas 
City. 

Bartram is chairman of Washing- 
ton State University’s county agri- 
cultural extension staff in Chelan 
County. During his more than 12 
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On-the-spot brush disposal with 


woop's 


ROTARY MOWER 
SHREDDER 


Eliminates buck raking and hauling! 


cuTs 
PRUNING TIME 


Perfect fer 


mowing under trees Does all orchard 


mowing with ease 
@ Cotter extends 5-1/4 ft. te right of hitch point 
@ Cuts 62/3 ft. swoth 
@ Twin retery blades 
@ Mows up te 4 acres per hour 
@ Shreds all prunings up te major cuts... 
chopped residue quickly returns to the seil 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 
26911 Seuth 4th Street Oregon, Ilineis 





PRUNE with 


Orchardkraft 
Air-Power PRUNER 


“A little air does a lot of work.” Our 
new Model G pruner is very economi- 
cal with air, simpler in construction 
with lots of power. Model E for fast 
work on small cuts 

Made by makers of orchard equip- 
ment for over 50 years. Write for 
circular. 


JOHN C. BACON Corp., Gasport, N. Y. 
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Repellent 


PROTECTS valuable plantings! 
CHASES rabbits FAST! 


One spraying can chase 
rabbits for several months 


EFFECTIVE! 


ECONOMICALI One gallon of con- 
centrate makes ten gallons of spray 
SAFE! Will not harm sensitive plants. 
SIMPLE! Easy to mix, easy to use. 
FRIENDLY! Chases rabbits without 
harming them. 
Its NEW trom the creators of famous Magu Circle Dee: Kepellent 
BUY NOW! Locally, of write duect tothe manufacturer for 
complet information 
STATE COLLEGE LABORATORIES, 
Dept Al PO 492, State College, Pa 














years of service he has helped form 
a fruit industry council representing 
2400 growers and 92 associated busi- 
Goal of the council is a uni- 
fied production and murketing pro- 
gram for the apple industry involving 
three counties. 


CALIFORNIA 
Unionism Spreads 
MEMBERSHIP campaign by 
the National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union is gaining momentum 
within the state. 

The dispute between the union 
and growers centers on an adequate 
farm worker wage. Peach growers 
are offering 15 cents for picking a 
40-pound box. They contend the 
average worker can fill 100 boxes in 
seven hours, earn at least $15 a day. 

Union officials called this scale 
inadequate. At best, they stated, a 
fast picker can handle 80 boxes in 
10 hours and earn only $12 a day. 


MICHIGAN 

Dwarf Tree Tour 

HE Midwest Dwarf Fruit Tree 

Association conducted a series of 
summer tours to view plantings of 
dwarf fruit trees in southwestern 
Michigan. 

At the Hill Top Orchards, growers 
observed a 


nesses. 


four-year-old hedgerow 
planting, spaced 6 x 15 feet, of several 
varieties of East Malling IX root- 
stock. Experiments in tree supports 
conducted at Hill Top showed trellis- 
ing gives more opportunity for direc- 
tional training of limbs than individ- 
ual staking. 

Experiments in the practicality of 
hedgerow planting of dwarf trees as 
a system of orcharding are being con- 
ducted on the Mandigo Farm, Paw 
Paw, in co-operation with Michigan 
State University’s horticulture de- 
partment. Several varieties of EM IX 
were planted at 10 different distances 
between rows and trees. 

\lfalfa-brome sod is also being 
used in tests of dwarf plantings on 


Otto Hildebrandt, Bangor, Mich., standing yy 
side Summer Champion dwarf tree planted in 
1953 and bearing heavily this year. 


i? 7S eed 
CITED FOR EXCELLENCE 

E. M. Jones (center), chairman of Virginia State 
Apple Commission, receives citation of excellence 
won in national competition for point-of-sale ma- 
terials sponsored by First Advertising Agency 
Group. M. D. Newman, account executive with 
Cabell Eanes, Inc., advertising agency, is making 
presentation, while John F. Watson, executive 
secretary of apple commission, looks on. The 
presentation took place at annual picnic given 
by Senator Horry F. Byrd at Berryville, Va. 


the Mandigo farm. Bales of alfalfa- 
brome hay from the first cuttings are 
placed near the trees to be broken and 
spread around them in the spring. 
Late fall growth is avoided by this 
system, and the bales provide an ex- 
cellent place for baiting mice in the 
fall, Mandigo has found. 

Hay mulch, placed a year in ad- 
vance of tree planting, commented 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, head of MSU’s de- 
partment of horticulture, has resulted 
in good first year growth of the trees. 

Methods of culture and training of 
1000 Clark dwarfs were presented to 
the group by Otto Hildebrandt, of 
Hildebrandt Orchards near Bangor. 
Early training into a central leader 
was stressed in order to get a well 
shaped Clark dwarf. Hildebrandt has 
Winesap, Golden Delicious, Starking 
Red Delicious and a few Summer 
Champion. 

Propagation of dwarf fruit trees 
was demonstrated to growers at the 
Heuser Nursery. 

Large orchards of Jonathan, Red 
Delicious, and Spy on EM I, II, VII, 
and XIII in production were seen at 
the Frank Green Orchard at Allen. 
Green demonstrated how he supports 
trees that tend to lean by pulling a 
heavy wire through a 1/16-inch hole 
drilled in the trunk 2 feet above the 
ground and attaching the other end to 
a stake. He is enthused about smaller 
trees because they come into bearing 
early and give him better apple finish 
for his roadside market. 

Growers saw dwarf orchards on 
both the East Malling and Malling 
Merton series of rootstocks at MSU’s 
Horticulture Farm, East Lansing. 
EM IX planted 20 x 20 feet were 
viewed at the Charles Hough Farm, 
Almont. 

R. F. Carlson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association, spoke to the grow- 
ers on the importance of good care of 
small trees and the different types rec- 
ommended for commercial fruit pro- 
duction. 
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Citwus 


Picker’s Platform 

A’ experimental mobile picker’s 
platform will be given extensive 

tests at University of Florida Citrus 

xperiment Station, Lake Alfred, 

during the citrus harvest. 

Developed by G. E. Coppock, asso- 
ciate agricultural engineer with Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission and P. J. 
Jutras, assistant agricultural engi- 
neer, the platform is expected to 
greatly increase the picker’s produc- 
tivity. 

The platform moves the picker in 
three planes—vertical from 6% to 21 
feet above ground, horizontally from 
2 feet out to 15, and the platform 
can be rotated from 180° from its 
center. Three picking bags are at- 
tached to the picker’s basket and 
these are emptied into a dump bin 
with an 18-box capacity. 





Mobile picker's platform in use in Florida grove. 


Citrus Peel Oil Paint 
COMMERCIAL paint using 
citrus peel oil extracted from the 

peel of oranges and grapefruit has 

been developed by Dr. Matt Taggart, 
director of research for O’Brien 

Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

One gallon of peel oil is used to 
make 8% gallons of paint. The peel 
from one ton, or roughly 25 boxes, of 
oranges or grapefruit is required to 
produce one gallon of peel oil. 

The citrus peel oil paint has been 
used on Florida Citrus Mutual’s 
headquarters in Lakeland, Fla. 

Dr. Taggart believes there are “at 
least” 150 potential uses for the citrus 
peel oil. 


Ban Lifted 


HE Canadian government has 

lifted a three-year-old ban on 
artificially colored oranges. Canada 
formerly bought about 750,000 boxes 
of Florida oranges. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
AIR HANDLING 


TECHNIQUE . . . 


For realorchardand grove Brings Top Efficiency 
rotection, you need top . . 
senetiellian and maximum to Air S praying 
coverage. Myers exclusive 
straight-air design delivers air power off fan blades 
directly into tree foliage. Turning vanes or deflectors, 
which result in actual air velocity loss, are eliminated. 
The result is true, deep penetration that gives complete 
coverage from tree trunks to tree tops. 





DILUTE - SEMI-CONCENTRATE - CONCENTRATE 


There’s a Myers sprayer tailored for every spraying need. 
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FOR TOUGH 
TILLING JOBS 


» » Choose Ariens 


TRANS-A-MATIC 
heavy duty tiller 


Power... non-slip traction... 
dependability . easy han- 
dling make Ariens Trans-A- 
Matic Tillers outstanding for 
value and performance. 9.0 
h.p. and 16.5 h.p. models, 
Write for details today! 


Aten. 


139 Calumet Street 
Brillion, Wisconsin 














YOU 


Can Do It Better! 


—_—___—_ 


Because each month you read the 
magazine you have in your hand, 
you know it more intimately than 
anyone else. You know how useful 
and invaluable AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER is to a person like your- 
self who is a successful grower. 
Won't you take a few minutes and 
tell your neighbors and friends 
about AMERICAN FRUIT GROW. 
ER? You'll find it a profitable few 
minutes. Write me for details— 
it's unbelievably easy. | might add 
this is for AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER readers only. Write B. 
Blair, AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER, Box A, Willoughby, Ohio. 


— <> —— 


Please tell me all about your easy 
subscription plan. 


My name is 














CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS & EXHIBITS 





Nov. 4-S—Western Wisconsin and Minnesota 
Fruit Growers annual meeting, Stoddard Hotel, 
La Crosse, Wis.—G. C. Klingbeil, Horticulture 
Dept., University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nov. 9—New Jersey Marketing Institute 2nd 
annual meeting, Princeton.—Phillip Alampi, 
Sec’y, N. J. Dept. of Agriculture, Trenton. 

Nov. 10-12—-Wisconsin Fruit Show, Retlaw 
Hotel, Fond du Lac.—G. C. Klingbeil, Horti- 
culture Dept., University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

Nov. 11-13—-Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association 
annual meeting, lowa State University, Memo- 
rial Union. R. Glenn Raines, Sec’y, State 
House, Des Moines. 

Nov. 12-13—Tennessee Horticultural 
fall meeting, Knoxville. Nov. 
Schley Wilson orchard, Cosby.—B. 
Sec’y-Treas., University of 
of Agriculture, Knoxville 

Nov. 13-21—Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, 
Royal Coliseum, Toronto, Canada.—C. S. McKee, 
General Manager, Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair, Royal Coliseum, Toronto 2B, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Nov. 14 


Society 
13 meeting at 
S. Pickett, 
Tennessee, College 


Tri-State Nut Show (Ill, Ind., and 
Ky.), New Haven, Ill.—Earl M. Lutz, Farm 
Adviser, Ridgway, Il. 

Nov. 19-20—Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis.—-C. O. Rawlings, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Nov. 19-20—-West Tennessee Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting, New Southern Hotel, Jackson. 
Nov. 19 meeting at McUmber farm, Greenfield. 
—B. S. Pickett, Sec’y-Treas., University of Ten- 
nessee, College of Agriculture, Knoxville. 

Nov. 23-24—-Illinois State Horticultural Society 
annual convention, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield.—Robert Rogers, Sec’y, Carbondale. 

Nov. 23-24—-Plant Disease Short Course, Texas 
A & M College, College Station.—Harlan E. 
Smith, Ext. Plant Pathologist, College Station. 

Nov. 30—South Carolisa Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, Wade Hampton Hotel, 
Columbia.—-Tom Witherspoon, Sec’y, Columbia 
State Farmers Market, Columbia. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3—Entomological Societies of 
America, Canada, and Ontario lst joint meeting, 
Sherator-Cadillae Hotel, Detroit, Mich.—Arnold 
Mallis, Gulf Research & Development Co., P.O. 
Drawer 2038, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Dec. 1-2—Kansas State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan.—-W. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Extension 
Horticulturist, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan. 

Dec. 1-3—Michigan State 
ciety, Civie Auditorium, 
Mitchell, Sec’y, 
East Lansing. 

Dec. 2—-Nebraska State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Extension Service Office, Ak- 
Sar-Ben Field, Omaha Wayne C. Whitney, 
Sec’y, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Dec. 2-3—Connecticut Pomological Society 
69th annual meeting, Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. Bidg., Berlin.—Brainerd T. Peck, Sec’y, 
Lakeside. 

Dec. 3-4—Idaho State Horticultural Society, 
65th annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise, Idaho. 

Anton S. Horn, See’y, 317% North 8th, Boise. 

Dec. 6-10—National Junior Vegetable 
Association convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Grant Snyder, Nat’l Chairman, 
French Hall, U. of Mass., Amherst 

Dec. 7-10—Vegetable Growers 
America annual convention, 
burne Hotels, Atentie City, N. J R. M. Fred- 
erick, Exec. Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 17th St. and 
Pennsylvania Ave., ‘N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dec. 7-9—Washington State Horticultural As- 
sociation annual meeting, Wenatchee.—John C. 
Snyder, See’y, Pullman, Wash 

Dec. 8-9—Peninsula Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Elks Hall, Salisbury, Md.—R. F. 
Stevens, Sec’y, University of Delaware, Newark. 

Dec. 8-9—-Oklahoma Pecan Growers 
ciation annual meeting and show, Court House, 
Chandler E. L. Whitehead, Sec’y, Department 
of Horticulture, Oklahoma A & M _ College, 
Stillwater. 

Dec. 11-12—Utah State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City— 
Anson B. Call, Jr., Sec’y, Logan. 

Jan. 4-5—Missouri State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Daniel Boone Hotel, Columbia 
—W. R. Martin, Jr. Sec’y, Extension Service, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Jan. 5-6—North Carolina State 
ciation annual convention, Battery Park Ho- 
tel, Asheville—R. B. Phillips, Sec’y, Bakersville. 

Jan. 5-7—-Indiana Horticultural Society annual 
meeting, in conjunction with Indiana Fruit 
Growers Co-operative Assn., Inc., Purdue Me- 
morial Union, West Lafayette.—F. H. Emerson, 
Sec’y-Treas., IHS, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Horticultural So- 
Grand Rapids.—A. E. 
Michigan State University, 


Growers 


Association of 
Dennis and Shel- 


A sso- 


Apple Asso- 


Jan. 6-7—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation annual meeting, Gardner State Ar- 
mory, Gardner.—A. P. French, Sec’y, Pomology 
Department, U. of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Jan. 6-8—Western Washington Horticulture 
Association annual meeting, Fruitland Grange 
Hall, Puyallup.—Morrill Delano, Sec’y, Western 
Washington Experiment Station, Puyallup. 

Jan. 7-8—Maryland State Horticultural Society 
62nd annual meeting, Hotel Alexander, Hagers- 
town.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 

Jan. 8-9—Western Colorado Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Civic Auditorium (head- 
quarters, LaCourt Hotel), Grand Junction.— 
Raleigh B. Flanders, Sec’y, Grand Junction. 

Jan. 11-13—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety 64th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke.—John F. Watson, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Jan. 18—-Georgia Peach Council annual meet- 
ing, Court House, Fort Valley.—R. L. Living- 
ston, Sec’y, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Jan. 19-22—-New York State Horticultural 
Society and Empire State Potato Club annual 
meeting, War Memorial (headquarters, Hotel 
Manger), Rochester.—Thomas E. LaMont, Sec’y, 
Albion. 

Jan. 20-21—Maine State Pomological Society, 
Lewiston Armory, Lewiston.—Howard C. Berry, 
Sec’y, Livermore Falls. 

Jan. 25-30—New Jersey Farmers Week, Tren- 
ton. New Jersey Farm Show in conjunction, 
Jan. 25-29.—Fred W. Jackson Div. of Informa- 
tion, N. J. Dept. of Agriculture, Trenton. 

Jan. 27-29—New York State Horticultural 
Society eastern meeting, Armory (headquarters, 
Hotel Kingston), Kingston.—Thomas E. La- 
Mont, Sec’y, New York State Horticultural 
Society, Albion. 

Feb. 1-4—United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association 56th annual convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago.—Association Headquar- 
ters, 777 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Feb. 2-4—New Hampshire State Horticultural 
Society 66th annual meeting, Highway Hotel, 
Concord.—-E. J. Rasmussen, Sec’y, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. 

Feb. 3-5—Ohio State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Neil House, Columbus.—C. 
Ellenwood, Sec’y, Rt. 2, Wooster. 

Feb. 6—Prune Day, Un.versity of California, 
Davis. 

Feb. 8-10—American Pomological Society joint 
meeting with State Horticultural Association of 
Pennsylvania, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa.— 
George M. Kessler, APS Sec’y-Treas., East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Feb. 9-10—Scouth Carolina Peach Council 
annual meeting, at Wade Hampton Hotel, 
Columbia—Roy .J. Ferree, Sec’y, Clemson. 

Feb. 18—28th Annual National Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 
National Red Cherry Institute, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Feb. 21-24—-National Peach Council annual 
convention, Sheraton-Park hotel, Washington, 
D.C.—Bob Rogers, Sec’y-Treas., 302 Walnut St., 
Carbondale, Ill. 

April 14-15—2nd Western Conference on Post 
Harvest Physiology & Biochemistry, Univ. of 
Calif., Davis.—Public Service office, Univ. of 
Calif., Davis. 

Apr. 28-30—Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festi- 
val, Winchester, Va. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 
AGES of a farm worker paid 
$150 or more during 1959 must 

be reported to the Internal Revenue 
Service. If the worker was paid on 
a time basis on at least 20 days in 
1959, the employer must report the 
wages paid to him, regardless of the 
amount. 

Workers paid by the basket to pick 
fruit are not employed on a time 
basis. 

The employer may deduct 214% of 
the employee’s cash wages and add 
244% himself for payment of the 
Social Security Tax. 

The 1959 report, 
Revenue by February 1, 1960, should 
include the worker’s name, Social 
Security number, and total wages 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from your local Social Security 
office or District Director of Internal 
Revenue. 
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Stakes Set With Water 

ETTING stakes for the trellis is 

one of the most difficult jobs for 
the vineyardist. Many methods and 
tools have been used, from the back- 
breaking sledge hammer and the 
equally backbreaking pipe driver to 
the automatic driver which mounts 
on the power drive of a tractor. 

The principle of drilling holes 
with water for setting grape stakes 
is gaining popularity in California 
grape growing areas. Bushberry 
growers, too, prefer this method, 
and recently ranchers have been set- 
ting fence posts with water. 

The water jet won't work in rocky 
soils or heavy clay soils, but on 
sandy or loam soils it is the most 
rapid method of setting stakes. It 














Materials needed for depth gauge: 
1—1” cap 7—1'2" or 2” close 
oo nipples nipple 
— ee 8—Bushing reducer ¢ 
4—Reducer to fit V4" , igi 
spray hose 9—'/4"x3" nipple 
5—1"x4’ pipe 10—Strap iron depth 
6—2 bell reducers 1” gauge 
12” or 2” 
Height gauge is shown at right. 





also has the advantage of not split- 
ting or breaking stakes as the ham- 
mer methods do. 

The water jet should be equipped 
with a press-type valve similar to 
that used at service stations on 
water hoses. The jet should be 
equipped with a depth gauge so that 
the holes will not be made deeper 
than necessary. 

To use the water jet, the tip is first 
pressed into the ground and then the 
water is turned on. As the water 
from the tip flows past the bell re- 
ducers, it enlarges the hole to 2 
inches or more, making it a simple 
thing to push the stake to the desired 
depth. Generally two men set the 
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FRUIT 


GROWERS: tian 
ORCHARD MICE 


... before they KILL your trees! 


SPRAY WITH 


ORCHARD’ BRAND 
endrin for fast, easy control! 


That’s right! Orchard Brand Endrin is the fast, easy, modern 
way to control tree-destroying pine and meadow mice in your 
orchard. Orchard Brand Endrin eliminates laborious, time-con- 
suming control methods such as hand-baiting and costly wire 
mesh screens. Simply spray it on the ground around your trees 
for immediate control! Don’t delay! Ask your 

Orchard Brand dealer for Endrin right away! 


The right product for every pest problem 


llied 
hemical 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 








Here's Great News for Growers... 
ANY SINGLE ORDER OF 


300 APPLE TREES or more will be 
POSTPAID ANYWHERE in U.S. 


Right . . . . order 300 or more of Van Well Nursery's “Washington's Finest’ apple 
trees and they'll be shipped to you by fast express POSTPAID! If you don't need 
300 trees yourself, arrange with a neighbor to take the balance and take advantage 
of this offer! Select from a wide range of fine nursery stock, including such famous 
strains as the Barkley Red Rome, Wellspur Delicious (new spur-type, semi-dwarf red 
sport) and the champion of all Red Delicious, RED KING, now available on E.M. 
IX, Vil, Il or standard rootstocks. 


TREES ARE READY NOW — ORDER TODAY! 














FREE New FULL COLOR CATALOG 
| NOW AVAILABLE—Write for your copy Today! 


Van Well Nursery 


P.O. BOX 858 WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 











stakes, although one man can do the 
job. 

An L-shaped height gauge is held 
against the stake being set. The ver- 
tical part of the L is held even with 
the top of the stake, and when the 
bar of the L touches the ground, the 
stake is at the correct height. 

The spray rig to operate the water 
jet need not be large; some growers 
are using a small power take-off type 
pump and are getting sufficient pres- 
sure to make the holes rapidly. A 
larger pump has the advantage that 
two jets can be operated at the same 
tine 

lhe jet can also be used to plant 
rooted grape cuttings. If used in this 
manner, the roots on the cuttings 
should be cut back to 1 inch for ease 
in planting —Paul D. Lal ine, Stan- 
islaus Farm Advisor, Mo- 
di sto 


County 
Caltf. 
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New Ontario Varieties 
op HRE E new “V”" varieties of 

cherry—Vista, Venus, and Vic— 
are being released for Ontario grow- 
ers in Canada 

George Dickson, of Vineland Ex- 
periment Station, reports that Vista 
is dark and matures with the Black 
Tartarian variety but is_ firmer. 
Venus, which is large, dark, and of 
high quality, follows an average of 
five days later than Vista. Vic pos- 
all the merits of the Windsor 
cherry in ssing, but is darker, 
larger, and just as productive 


SESSES 


proce 


Cherry Problem Solved 


oe \ EE \T’S wrong with this fruit 
tree?” 


his is a stock question 
that county agents receive from grow- 
ers and one which is often difficult to 
answer. It's 
or that 


easy to suggest using this 
fertilizer, but is it the right 
material or the right amount 

\ program, started in the 
of 1956 by the pomology department 
at Cornell University, has been 


sunimner 


instru- 
mental in taking the guesswork out of 
iruit tree nutritional problems before 
Che fruit 


analysis service 


and ; r they arise. tree 
has 
helped many New York state growers 


by anticipating 


soil and leat 


deficiency problems 
and thereby saving the grower money 
in his fertilizer program 

One grower who can testify to the 
benefits of finding 


before iny adver 4 


out what is wrong 
etfects occult is 
Williamson, N. 


Y. Orbaker operates a 185-acre fruit 


Roland Orbaker, of 


Ontario. 
His prin ipal crop is apples ; however, 


farm on the shores of Lake 


Montmorency cherries 


20 


run a close 


second. An average year’s cherry pro- 
duction would run about 100 tons. 

This Wayne County grower was 
not satisfied with the production, fruit 
quality, or tree appearance in an 
eight-year-old, 15-acre block of tart 
cherries. Orbaker felt that yields 
could be increased, fruit color and 
size at harvest improved, and tree 
thriftiness facilitated by discovering 
the soil-tree relationship. 

Soil and leaf samples were taken 
in August, 1958, and sent to Cornell 
for analysis. Tests showed very low 
leaf potassium and low soil potassium, 
indicating a definite nutritional de- 


Separating leaves and culls from the cherries at 
the grading board is a group operation in the 
Orbocker orchard at Williamson, N.Y. herries 
then go into the ice water tank. Assisting Mrs. 
Orboaker (left) are Andrew Orbaker, Carol 
Chapell, and Robert Watson. In the background 
is Roland, a second generation grower. 


ficiency. Other nutrients tested and 
soil pH were at an adequate level. 

Orbaker had used 5-10-5 until the 
trees were five years old and nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium nitrate 
thereafter. Clean cultivation had been 
practiced, with buckwheat sown in 
July as a cover crop while the trees 
were young and a rye grass cover crop 
in the past three years. 

As a result of the analysis, it was 
recommended to Orbaker by the po- 
mology department that his program 
for the spring of 1959 include the 
use of 10-10-10 at the rate of 5 
pounds per tree, plus a supplemental 
application of 5 pounds of sulfate of 
potash. The latter material would 
provide a readily available source of 
potassium to the tree for the current 
growing season, thus increasing leaf 
potassium. It was also recommended 
that he maintain his regular nitrogen 
program. To combat soil acidity Or- 
baker applied 2 tons of dolomitic 
limestone per acre. 

After using this fertilizer program, 
Orbaker had the following comment 
to make: “I have never seen fruit 
trees respond sO quickly and so no- 
ticeably to a fertilizer treatment. I 
had no small, light-colored fruit this 
year, there was no marginal curling 
or scorching of the leaves, and new 
terminal growth was excellent.” 

Orbaker’s 1959 crop graded 99% 


U.S. No. 1. Although 1959 was a 
light cherry year for most Wayne 
County growers, this orchard re- 
turned a greater yield than in 1958, 
a heavy crop year on Orbaker’s farm. 

Orbaker plans to replace some of 
his older cherry orchards with new 
plantings. He feels it is imperative to 
have a soil test to determine which 
nutrients are lacking. 

As a basic program he would use a 
complete fertilizer plus sludge (a fair 
nitrogen source) for the first five 
years, after which he would continue 
using 10-10-10. Orbaker intends to 
have, periodically, a complete soil test 
to check on soil nutrient levels plus 
the pH. 

Nutritional difficulties are a com- 
mon plight of cherry growers who 
limit their fertilization program to 
nitrogen applications each spring. One 
of the first symptoms to show up are 
those of potassium deficiency. Tests 
have shown that a heavy nitrogen 
application will increase leaf nitrogen 
but decrease leaf potassium, indicat 
ing the tree is not receiving the re- 


Young Gary is planning to carry on the tradition 
of fruit growing in the Orbaker family. 


quired amount of potassium for good 
tree productivity. 

Through the soil and leaf analysis 
program, this grower was able tq find 
out exactly what his problem was and 
how to cope with it by specific actions. 
—John B. Dobson, Asst. Wayne 
County Agr'l Agent, Alton, N.Y. 


NEW FRUITS CATALOG 
HE 1959-60 catalog of new fruits 
and experimental fruits has been 

released by New York State Fruit 
Testing Association. 

Featured are recent introduc- 
tions in apples, peaches, nectarines, 
grapes, blueberries, raspberries, and 
blackberries. Some experimental se- 
lections of tree fruits, small fruits, 
and grapes still under number are 
also listed. The catalog has informa- 
tion on the planting and care of 
fruits and other factors involved in 
successful fruit production. 

Copies may be obtained upon re- 
quest to Association headquarters in 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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By HENRY BAILEY 


Some Like “MAYBE we've made 
"em Spicy a mistake in not edu- 
cating the public to be 
more variety conscious,’ suggests 
L. A. Dougherty, market economist 
of University of New Hampshire. 

“We have more models of Ford 
cars than we have varieties of apples 
on the local market. Why? People 
enjoy the opportunity of making 
selections. 

“But one must build such a market, 
as it really costs money to introduce 
something new in the wholesale trade. 
My uncle in Indiana once had an 
apple called Roman Stem. It was im- 
possible to sell it on the wholesale 
market, but it did have a very un- 
usual flavor. He gave samples to 
those coming to the orchard, and in 
a few years had them all sold on 
standing orders long before the sea- 
son started.” 

Otto Redlich, of 
Wis., reports a 
neighboring 
feld, but 
Autumn 
Cider. 
lowa, 


STEVENS 


Atkinson, 
tree on the 
Fred Hirsch- 
information on 
Stripe, Gideon, or Plum 
Fred A. Wells, of Elkader, 
is looking for a Wolf River. 
Tips would be appreciated by these 
readers. 


Many-Flavored 
Blueberries 


Fort 
Haas 
farm of 
would like 


IN THE meantime 
here is an_ inde- 
fatigable blueberry 
Herbert Alexander, 
of Middleboro, Mass., who keeps rec- 
ords on 248 selections out of 20,000 
seedlings from hand-pollinated par- 
ents. Flavor, size, productivity, and 
hardiness are major breeding char- 
acteristics. Among the flavors in 
these blueberry test plots are black 
raspberry, red raspberry, 
cinnamon, gooseberry, 
and many variations of sweetness, 
juiciness, and tartness. “I prefer the 
sweet flavors myself,” says Mr. Alex- 
ander, “so 98% of our selections are 
delightfully sweet. 

“We have several that will go near- 
ly one inch in diameter for ‘selected 
. tip-berries, and many that will aver- 
age over five-eighths of an_ inch. 
\mong the selections are some that 
have better scars so that they come 
clean from the stem and do not drool 
juice over other berries, causing mil- 
dew and poor-keeping; others have 
blossom ends that are almost smooth 
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nurseryiman, re 


sweet spicy 
tart cranberry 


1959 


so that there is less danger from spray 
residue.” The USDA's small fruit 
breeding and research department 
has been co-operating. 


Under Winter Moonlight 


By Miller B. Geigley 
Fairfield, Pa. 


As I trudged to the top of the hill over- 
looking the orchard, a tranquil stillness 
prevailed over a world knee-deep in feath- 
ery new snow. A full moon, rimming the 
horizon radiantly, illuminated the scene. 

Familiar landmarks, mounded with soft 
heaps of drift, were silhouetted in purple 
shadows against the sky. The old trees, 
weighted with glistening draperies, seemed 
to bow in showy ermine—the Winesap an 
alabaster statue between ffrostily clad 
Baldwins, the Maiden Blush festooned 
with diamond pendants, the comely None- 
such dripping crystalized teardrops. Mean- 
while the ancient pear, emblazoned with 
sapphire jewels, stood regally by a row of 
beaded plums. 

The moon climbed higher, slipping the 
cloud veil from her face, to show a shim- 
mering lake with the mantled trees forming 
the shoreline of the mirage. 


A idress your ‘‘Windfalls” 
Henry Bailey Stevens, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


contributions to 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER, 


GOURLEY 
AWARD WINNER 


INNER of the 1959 Joseph 
Harvey Gourley medal and cash 
prize for the best 
original research re- 
sults published in 
American Society 
for Horticultural 
Science —_ proceed- 
ings was Cornelius 
B. Shear, USDA 
plant physiologist. 
Dr. Shear con- 
ducted his research 
at the University 
Pc ey He is now 
located at U. Field Laboratory for 
Tung Lccibentat. Bogalusa, La. 
The Gourley award is presented 
annually by AMERICAN Fruit GRow- 
ER magazine to commemorate the 
memory of Dr. J. H. Gourley, former 
head of horticulture at Ohio State 
University and editorial advisor to 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower. Dr. Gour- 
ley was also a former president of 
ASHS. 


Shear 


of Florida, 


This year’s winning paper, entitled 


Sand 
Am- 
and 
is a 


“Responses of Tung Trees in 
and Soil Cultures to Ratios of 
monium to Nitrate Nitrogen 
Levels of Potassium and Zinc,” 
comparative study of nutrient re- 
quirements to determine the extent 
to which results of sand cultures can 
be applied to soil-grown trees 

The study succeeded in determin- 
ing that, if tree responses are related 
to leaf composition rather than to 
levels of nutrients supplied, the re- 
sults of sand cultures can be applied 
to soil-grown trees. 
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W!"Power Agrotiller 


Adds years to your soil, Extra dollars to your Profits! 


Rotary tillage 
blazes new trail 
in farming... 


Amazing new Agretiller is a heavy-duty tillage 
tool that boosts fertility and yields, retards soil 
erosion, cuts cultivation time, puts vital nitro- 
gen back in soil. Self-sharpening rotor biades. 
Mounted or trailing models. 50”, 60”, 70” cut- 
ting widths. 


Does all these tough jobs well: 
*% Seed bed % Weed control 


preparers % Pasture breaking 
% Turning stubble 
*% Plows, discs, har- 
rows and mulches 
in one operation 


% Land reclamation 
% Turning corn stalks 
and green roughage 


Write today for free folder on this amazing Ro- 
tary Tiller, hailed by progressive farmers and 
farm publications; greatest new product response 





in our 35-year history! 


W!" Power Agrotiller 


Winpower Mfg. Co., Newton, lowa 


FOR OUR READERS 
Because Roadside Stand Sales are becom- 
ing more important and profitable, we 
would like to help you by making Roadside 
Stand Signs available at the lowest cost. 
Printed on waterproof heavy board—22” 
x 28” in eye catching Orange Day Glow 
on a dark green background. Also available 
are individual fruit and vegetable strips 
which may be attached to the big sign. 
Big Two Color Sign $3.00 apiece or two 
signs for $5.00. Strips 50c apiece or 10 
for $3.50. 
Roadside Stand Department 

American Fruit Grower Publishing Co. 


Willoughby, Ohio 











MR. GROWER: SOW YOUR 


MOUSE BAIT, COVER CROP, FERTILIZERS, 
INSECTICIDES, IN HOURS INSTEAD OF DAYS 








“The Spreader with the controllable spread,’’ designed 
especially for the berry and grape growers and the 
orchardists and open field Control width of spread 
from 2 ft. to 40 ft. Direct .~ where you want it 
Side dress, band applicate, broadcasts seeds and 
cover crop. Why be limited to one type spread 
Used by State and National Agricultural Depart 

ments for application of granular insecticides. 


Write for free folder 


SKIBBE SEED & PERvILIEES SPREADER 
Sodus, Mich 























Do YOUR Friends 
a Good Turn... 
FREE! 


You like to do your friends in the 
fruit business a “Good Turn”. So 
just fill in the names and addresses 
of some of your fruit growing friends 
in the space below—and we will 
gladly mail them FREE a copy of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER with 
your compliments. Absolutely no 
obligation, absolutely no charge to 
them or to you. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Yes—I agree it’s nice to do “good turns’ 

to friends. So please mail a free copy of 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER with my 

compliments to the persons listed below. 
lf possible send the November, 1959 issue 

To 

Address 


City 


To 
Address 


City 


To 
Address 


City 
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Informed Selling 
Key to Co-op’s Success 


Co-operative selling is not a magic wand 
that erases all marketing difficulties. In the 
case of Lake Ontario Fruit Growers Co- 
operative, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., co-oper- 
ative selling has, however, produced re- 
markable results for its members during the 
four years it has been in existence. Man- 
ager L. A. Putnam told growers about the 
group's progress at the Byrd picnic, Win- 
chester, Va. Excerpts from his talk are 


presented here.—Ed. 


pater the average individual 
grower attempting to sell his fruit 
is at a tremendous disadvantage. He 
lacks the day-to-day knowledge of 
market conditions needed to deal ef- 
fectively with informed buyers. He 
doesn't have the volume to attract 
large buyers. He lacks facilities to 
service volume users throughout the 
season. 

This set of conditions caused a 
group of 29 western New York grow- 
ers to form the Lake Ontario Fruit 
Growers Co-operative, Inc., in 1955. 
The co-op represented 250,000 bush- 
els of apples, which were formerly 
sold to processors (direct or through 
brokers ), country buyers and dealers, 
brokers, truckers, or terminal mar- 
kets 

Now representing 54 members, 
the association is the largest handler 
of apples in western New York. In 
the 1958-59 season it sold more than 
800,000 bushels of fruit. Prospective 
members are never solicited and only 
quality who have demon- 
strated their ability to co-operate are 


growers 


admitted to the association. 

A major problem in western New 

York had been too many wn-informed 
grower-sellers competing with one 
another and thus creating an artificial 
surplus. 
Ontario Fruit combined 54 
growers into one informed seller. Act- 
ing together, the growers have vol- 
ume, quality fruit, and dependability 
to attract and service chains and other 
volume buyers. Distant markets be- 
come accessible through the combined 
group facilities. The co-op is able to 
adjust sales patterns to take advan- 
tage of shortages. 

Group selling provides a conven- 
ient source of quality fruit in volume 
for prepackers, dealers, truckers, and 
processors. Selling expenses are kept 
to a minimum through volume sales. 

How does membership in Lake On- 
tario Fruit benefit the individual 
grower? The co-op acts as his sales 
agent, selling his fruit on its own 
merits. He is no longer an wn-in- 
formed seller trying to deal with a 


Lake 


well-informed buyer. Relieved of sell- 
ing problems, he is free to concen- 
trate on producing quality fruit. 

The most important function of a 
growers co-op is to provide a sales 
agent who has knowledge of growers’ 
problems and an interest in obtaining 
fullest returns for the growers. 

Lake Ontario Fruit has tried to 
establish a sound sales program, 
following the basic principles of mar- 
keting which include: 

1) A quality product presented to 
the consumer in an attractive man- 
ner. 

2) Control of flow of fruit to mar- 
ket. 

3) Advertising and promotion. 

4) Sales management which takes 
maximum advantage of existing de- 
mands. 

Lake Ontario Fruit has not dis- 
covered the magical solution to the 
complexity of marketing. It is meet- 
ing a need in western New York by 
providing a means, at a minimum 
cost, for medium-sized growers to do 
an informed job of selling apples and 
other fruits they grow to the best 
available markets. 

Market problems in the fruit in- 
dustry are complex and_ variable 
Growth and merger of chains have 
lessened the number of prospective 
buyers. Local shortages no longer 
mean high prices. With improved 
transportation, all areas are competi- 
tive. The position of terminal mar- 
kets as a volume outlet is declining. 

The apple industry has faltered in 
trying to solve its marketing prob- 
lems. Too, often, action is taken un- 
der pressure of low-price years or 
years when immediate relief is 
needed. There has been a tendency 
to concentrate energy on just one 
course of action. And the industry 
has become discouraged when hur- 
ried action has not produced the de- 
sired results. 

We of the apple industry must find 
a means to do the entire marketing 
job. 

We must: 

1) Present our apples in a manner 
attractive to the consumer. 

2) Effectively manage the supply 
from year to year in relation to de 
mand. 

3) Generate a demand through ad- 
vertising and promotion and convince 
consumers that they want our apples 
enough to pay a profitable price for 
them. 

4) Organize and manage our sales 
to take maximum advantage of the 
demand that exists. THe Enp. 





Motorists will be attracted to your roadside 
market—provided it is good-looking and well 
located. Working drawings for an attractive, 
easy-to-build stand are available for $2.00 from 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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Apples 


Clean, Washed Apples 
ECENTLY, Salem (Ohio) Fruit 
Growers Co-operative Associa- 

tion was faced with a problem. 

In moving apples from storages 
5 to 10 miles away, the apples went 
into a sweat and a long drying-out 
period was necessary before they 
could be run through a brusher. Re- 
sults were unnecessary delay, wasted 
labor, and sometimes an _ inferior 
product went to market. 

To combat this problem, the co-op 
had Lobee Pump and Machinery 
Company, Gasport, N.Y., install a 
15 DuPont Tynex nylon brush 
washer with patented Johnson’s Wax 
water absorber. 

The absorber is a series of alternate 
aluminium and sponge rubber rolls. 
$y wringing out the surface water, 





Henry Ross, manager, Salem (Ohio) Fruit Grow- 
ers Association, shown beside Lobee apple 
washer ond water absorber. Excess water is 
removed by alumi: and sponge rubber rolls. 





the apples dry as a result of capillary 


action. High velocity blowers are 
used to remove water from stem and 
calyx. 

Only small cider apples are elimi- 
nated before washing. McIntosh, 
Cortland, Wealthy, and Golden De- 
licious, as well as more firm varieties, 
have been washed without bruising. 

The 24-inch washer has a capacity 
of approximately 125 to 150 bushels 
per hour. Water is at normal delivery 
temperatures. 

Henry Ross, association manager, 
found the addition of a water sof- 
tener to clear water improved the 
washing process. 

The Salem Fruit Growers Co- 
operative Association now has a 
membership of 80. They provide the 
only source of washed apples in east- 
ern United States. 


Bulk Bins 
ULK bins of the knock-down 
type are being tested for ship- 
ments of Red Delicious and Wine- 
saps by the Firman Pinkerton Co., 
Washington state apple shippers. 
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See the new LOBEE 
APPLE and PEACH 
WASHER-DRYER 


in action, at— 
MICHIGAN Horticultural Show, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
PENNSYLVANIA Farm Show, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
OHIO State Horticultural Meeting, Columbus, Ohio 
Write, Wire or Phone for details on your immediate washing 


and drying problems. 


LOBEE PUMP & MACHINERY CO., Gasport, N.Y. 


Since 1899—noted for Quality Equipment 











STAND BY GENERATOR 
BARGAIN 


| have a brand-new 5 KW generator equipped with four cylinder air-cooled engine, 
transfer switch, charger, starting battery, and 55 gallon fuel tank, single phase. This 
is an ideal unit to insure supplementary current for heating and ventilating during 
times when current is interrupted or as a standby system for your storage house, 
vacation camp, or to run electrical equipment where current is not available. The 
standby system will develop 110 and 220 alternating current. Cost over $1,300.00, I'll 
sell it for $900. Still in original crate, it can be shipped immediately. Write Edward 
Meister, Jr., American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 











INTRODUCING ... 


The New Sport of Sports 


Destined to bring You TOP APPLE PROFITS! 
° COLOR— 


Glowing deep over-all red with faint pin stripes. 
Attains full color even in most shaded part of the 


tree. : 
© TYPE— 
Excellent Delicious shape with five prominent points 
Ay ata tlikys 


- one of the many fine characteristics inherited 
from its parent, Shotwell Delicious. 


@ MATURITY— 

Very early coloring permits harvesting all fruit on 
the tree at optimum maturity . . . eliminates color 
picking. 

® KEEPABILITY— 

Picking at proper maturity insures longer storage 
life, maintaining Delicious flavor and crispness. 


OPS 
THEM ALL 


Available Now for Commercial Planting 











ANOTHER FINE WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 


FULL COLOR CATALOG! 


P. ©. Box 116 Ph. NOrmandy 2-7164 WENATCHEE, WASH. 


























With Fully Automatic, Refrigerated 


FRUIT-O0-MATICS 


like... 

Ben Campbell, Wash. 
fruit grower for 

many years, now 
operating in Whittier, 
Calif. Ben started 
with a modest number 
of units, now has 
over 50 machines. 
Pictured here, Ben 

is loading one of 

his venders at a 
Whittier school. 


Join the increasing number of alert growers who are realizing extra 
sales, operating Fruit-O-Matics. 


Approved by health experts, fruit vending machines can be installed 
in schools, hospitals, factories and transportation terminals. 

Write for particulars and the name of the Fruit-O-Matie r presentative 
in your area. 


Fruit-0-Matic Manufacturing Co. 
P.O. Box 163 Van Nuys. Calif. 


























ss OFFERS THE FIRST COMPLETELY 
# C DA W RUST PROOF, ROT PROOF, MAINTENANCE FREE 


HYDROCOOLER 


@ Amazing fibreglas interior—cannot 
leak, rust rot or deteriorate 
@ No side tank below floor level 
@ Completely insulated 
@ Guaranteed lowest cost 
 ~ @ Mechanical or block ice cooled 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON THIS NEW CONCEPT IN HYDRO-COOLING 
WRITE—WIRE—CALL 


sizes from 





CLARKSVILLE MACHINE WORKS pre‘nccsct creer" “* 











Be Sure With 
GREENING'S TREES 


@ BUD SELECTION 

@ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 

@ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 

The Greening Nursery Company, one of the 
leaders in bud selection, have for over 100 
years given all growers the benefits of their 
research and improved strains which mean 
greater orchard profits. 

AGENTS 


Earn extra money, full or part time. It’s pleas- 
ant and profitable to sell Greening nursery 
stock. Write us today for all of the details. 


Send 10c to cover post- 
age for the Greening 
%-page color catalog. 





THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 605 MONROE, MICHIGAN 














FOR 





Grower-Designed Bagger 


Gordon Yates, a fruit grower in Las 
Crescent, Minn., designed the above bag- 
ger for his own use. But when his neigh- 
bors saw it in operation, they wanted one 
too. It’s lightweight, small, and compact 
and very simple to operate, wif a mini- 
mum of maintenance. It has a capacity of 
450 bags an hour and will handle 3- to 
5-pound bags. The C-Y Bagger is elec- 
trically operated and accurate to within 
half an ounce. Perhaps this is what you 
have been looking for, and Gordon would 
be glad to tell you more details if you will 
write to him at Charley Brothers, La 
Crescent, Minn. 


Muleh It 


Profit-minded berry growers have 
found that they can do a wonderful job 
mulching hay or almost any other mulch- 
ing material with a new cutter. The cut- 


ter does in the twinkling of an eye what * 


would otherwise take many tedious hours. 
The new machine is durable, portable, and 
beautifully balanced. It shreds and covers 
automatically and should be mounted on 
the back of your pickup or orchard wagon. 
Two men do the job—one driving the 
tractor and the other running the equip- 
ment. It has proven to be a most effective 
piece of equipment and I suggest you 
obtain full details about it. Why not write 
Harry L. Foy at Dorst Products, Inc., 
Division of Dorst Metalcraft, Inc., P. O. 
30x 151, Mayville, Wis. 
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e New Apple Variety Send your apples to market 
e Harvesting and Pruning Aid in Style and Comfort! 





Bulk and Face-and-Fill Packs er 
Cell Packs 
A Style for Every Marketing Need Pan a 
These rugged, attractive containers give your 
apples market-place eye appeal. Cushioned 
construction prevents bruising... maintains 
orchard-fresh quality for added taste appeal. 
A Good Sport Two-color printing in standard or special 
designs with your name on every box builds 
brand identification. Watch customer satis- 
faction build demand for greater profits. 
Complete selection of styles in bushel and 
half-bushel sizes with automatic or semi- 
automatic set-up. Contact the nearest division Bag Masters 
Office; 


We're always interested in the discov- 
ery of a new apple strain, and there is a 
new sport of the Shotwell Delicious called 
Topred Delicious now being offered com- 
mercially for: the first time. The apple 
was found in the orchard of Leonard 
Hutchinson, a grower in Tonasket, Wash. 
Second generation fruit now has been Planned Packaging moves produce 
produced for three years and shows the 
same characteristics as the parent limb. i “s Ci ti A ° 
Topred colors earlier than ps of the red Pac caging orpora von of merica 
sports now available. You can _ find 
out more about this new apple, the Top- 
red Delicious, by writing John Snyder, 
Columbia & Okanogan Nursery, P.O. ©HIO BOXBOARD DIVISION, RITTMAN, OHIO 


Box 116, Wenatchee, Wash. 
or ns aii NEw ZON SCARECROW 


Positive protection. 
Uses carbide or acety- 
lene. Distributorships, 
dealerships available. 

: Stocks in San Francisco, 
t ion “3 ; New Orleans, Baltimore, 
small We > ee eae ae New York and Chicago. 


ak ete ee chard toois, equipment. 8. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
latest free catalogue! Flora Dale, Biglerville, Pa. 244 California Street 


San Francisco 11. Calif 


AMERICAN BOX BOARD DIVISION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL FIBRE PRODUCTS DIVISION, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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YOUR TREES’ BEST 


i 

© ° 
| The | 
a AIRMASTER 4 
0 t ’ 0 
° ° 
, Peaches, pears, apples, cherries, 

citrus—whatever fruit you grow, 

try this Airmaster ‘360’. 

i Nr 
| | 
i I 
ji 


FACTS Your Friend dealer will be glad to show you why the 
‘360’ has made an unbeatable record for performance, 
reliability, and flexibility. It’s just right for the average- 
s’.. size orchard, for young or mature trees. 

Pum And, of course, a FRIEND makes your sprays more 
a ¥ war whz6 efficient against blight, scab, or insects—because it de- 
fra centrifugal livers micro-spray for complete coverage without waste or 
°° 36 in. axial run-off. 

flow See your dealer about the '360' and 


Discharge - » « 45,250 the complete Friend line or write to— 
cu. ft. min. 


a OR, MANUFACTURING CORP 


Double Duty 


Growers in Washington have found a 
way to cut orchard costs by utilizing one 
piece of equipment for two operations. 
The Steel Squirrel is ideal for use at 
harvesttime, as shown. Equally useful at 
pruning time, the Steel Squirrel includes 
an air compressor unit to operate pneu- 
matic pruning tools as standard equip- 
ment. Write E. F. Blackwelder, Black- 
welder Mfg. Co., Rio Vista, Calif., for 
full details. 
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os ine . 6 cyl., 115 
- industrial 


mechanical 10 Prospect Ave. * Gasport, N. Y. 
Ground Clearance . CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


Stoney Creek, Ont. 
3Unl——_—_70iT)———=0h0 == IOEIO€£ 1010 











ae up to 1812 LEE Equipment Co. 











DWARF APPLE TREES 


Best varieties for commercial or home plant- 
ing. Grown on Malling 9, 7, 2 or 1 dwarf 
root stock. Don't buy until you see our © 
plete listings and prices. Full line of St 
ard Fruit, Nut and Shade trees, Berry plants 
Free 60-page catalog. Write 
Pountitut Ridge Nurseries 
Box F-11419 Princess Anne, Md. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Four Choice New Varieties of Yellow Free- 
stone Peach 2 each Sunhaven, Redhaven, 
Richhaven, Redglobe 2-4 ft., only $4.99 post- 
paid. Write now for new Catalog, listing 
dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals, General Nursery Stock. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. AF, McMinnville, Tenn. 











AMERICAN-FRENCH HYBRID GRAPES 


Eighty-four varieties 
Circular 
C. A. Stoughton Vineyards, Fredonia, Kansas, Rt. 4 


T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 


Alse Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 


‘PERRY, OHIO 


























WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN 
GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed and outdoors. 
Spare, or full time, year round. We pay $4.50 
Ib. dried. We have 29,000 customers. FREE 
BOOK. Washington Mushroom Ind., Dept. 321— 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


BESLER SPRAYERS 


the most efficient, powertul 
sprayers for your dollars 


BESLER CORP. 
053 Harien St. Emeryville, Ookiond 8, Calif. 
Warehouse Stocks in Lansing, Michigon 


PROP YOUR TREES 
THE EASY WAY 
© HORIZONTALLY 
© VERTICALLY 











PROPS ALL 
SIZES OF 
BRANCHES 


Sold only by 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Magazine to our readers. 


20c apiece 30 for $3.50 
12 for $1.90 100 for $12.00 
500 for $50.00 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 


SCARE-AWAY 


Loudest & most relia- 
ble scare device ! 
ible. Costs IS5¢ per day 
to operate. Has adjust 
able gas regulator. Op 
erates on arbide or 
acetylene Low retail 
cost. Dealer inquiries 
invited 

REED-JOSEPH COMPANY 


Greenvilie, Miss. 


26 

















DON’T LET THEM DIE! 
(Continued from page 14) 


spring coinciding with good sap 
flow. There are various methods of 
making the union of scion with 
stock. We suggest the following : 

Cut a 2- to 4-inch groove in the 
old bark, of a width to fit the scion. 
Unions a foot or so aboveground are 
preferred to ones higher up. Do not 
insert scions in depressed or sunken 
areas, as these areas indicate “non- 
support.” Press the main stem of the 
young tree tightly against trunk, 
carefully estimating the width of the 
scion. 

With a sharp-bladed grafting 
knife, using both hands and plenty 
of pressure, cut the groove and re- 
move the strip of bark. Snip off the 
scion slightly higher than the top of 
the groove. With the blade held 
slant-wise slice off not quite one- 
half from the scion. Fit it snugly 
into groove, removing additional 
bark from trunk if necessary. Tack 
down firmly with three or four thin 
crate nails. Seal the operation air- 
tight with common grafting wax. 

If the young tree has any side 


branches to be inserted, so much the 
better. In a few years it will appear 


as though the youngster has tenta- 
cles firmly fastened into the parent. 

As with a human being, post- 
operative care is important. Here is 
some advice: 1) water the young 
tree with a starter solution, or just 
plain water; 2) promptly remove ail 
sprouts and suckers; 3) about 10 
days after the operation fill any 
cracks that have appeared; 4) make 
a liberal annual hand-application of 
fertilizer; 5) if a neat job is done 
low on the trunk, rabbits cannot 
girdle the scion tree. Be sure to keep 
mice away. 

It takes about five years for the 
otherwise doomed portion of the 
parent tree to fully recuperate. Dur- 
ing the past 15 years we have used 
approximately 1000 young trees to 
inarch injured trees. Some old trees 
have none while others have as 
many as four and seemingly are get- 
ting their entire support from the 
new growth. Out of 440 trees in our 
30-year-old Jonathan block, 437 are 
in good vigor and in full bearing. 
During these 15 years we have not 
lost a single tree. The End. 


A VISIT TO SOVIET FRUIT AREAS 


(Continued from page 11) 


For example, at Tashkent, immedi- 
ately north of the mountains and 900 
miles east of the Caspian Sea, a freeze 
in November, 1955, with tempera- 
tures reaching 22° F. killed all 
apples except Yellow Transparent 
and some local kinds having in part 
native crabapple parentage. At Kras- 
nodar, just east of the Black Sea, a 
warm January in 1958 was followed 
by temperatures down to —18°' F. 
in February. Nearly all fruit buds 
were killed, although the trees were 
not badly injured. 

Areas in the Soviet Union best 
adapted for fruit growing are 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaidzhan, 
south of the Caucasus Mountains be- 
tween the Black and Caspian seas and 
in the Uzbek Republic. The Uzbek 
areas adapted for fruits are directly 
north of Afghanistan and India. Both 
of theseaareas are between latitudes 
36° to 42° N.—similar to southern 
Virginia to New York City location. 
Both have arid climates, making irri- 
gation necessary for fruit or other 
crop production. The relatively south- 
ern location and high mountains to the 
north offer protection from extremes 
of temperature. 

All temperate-zone fruits can be 
grown in these areas and there is a 
limited, semi-commercial growing of 
citrus. Some 80,000 of these trees, 
mostly Satsuma-type oranges, are 


grown by being set in trenches and 
covered with glass in winter. 

The third area fairly well suited 
for fruit production is the Crimean 
Peninsula, extending into the Black 
Sea. This is at 45° N. but is partially 
protected from extremes of tempera- 
ture by surrounding water. Rainfall 
here also is limited, averaging about 
20 inches, and irrigation is desirable 
but not generally used. 

In the Uzbek, about 200,000 acres 
of tree fruits and 75,000 acres of 
grapes are planted. Apples, peaches, 
and pears are the principal tree fruits. 
A number of fruit canneries are op- 
erated. The Uzbek area also produces 
about two-thirds of the cotton grown 
in the Soviet Union. More than half 
of 6 million acres of irrigated land in 
Uzbek is planted to cotton. An exten- 
sive silk industry is also there. 

It is unfortunate that we were 
unable to visit areas south of the 
Caucasus Mountains or to obtain in- 
formation of the extent of fruit plant- 
ing in those areas, as this region ts 
undoubtedly the best in the Soviet 
Union for fruit growing. Grapes and 
other fruits are grown quite exten- 
sively. The vines of the vinifera 
grapes do not need to be covered in 
winter as is necessary in all other 
areas, 

One might expect that in a con- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE 
QUESTION BOX 





Don't be perplexed! Send us your questions—no 
matter how big or —. A 4-cent stamp will 
bring you an early reply. Address: The Question 
Sea, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 





EARLY STRAWBERRIES 

How can | get my strawberries to bear earlier? 
—Rhode Island. 

Research at Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment Station indicated that straw- 
berry plants covered with tents of trans- 
parent polyethylene produced the earliest 
berries. Tests were also conducted with 
clean cultivation, mulching with’ straw, 
wood chips, and black and white polyethy- 
lene. 

Plants covered with transparent poly- 
ethylene tents last fall and kept covered 
until fruiting beg in this spring were in full 
bloom April 23. First berries were picked 
May 22. Harvest on cultivated plots began 
June 12. 

Quality and size of berries produced un- 
der the tents were not quite up to that of 
those ripening at the usual time, but they 
were acceptable. These experiments will be 
repeated to determine the practicability of 
the method. 


FIRE BLIGHT CONTROL 

Fire blight is a growing problem on apples and 
pears here. What contro! measures should | fol- 
low?—New Mexico. 

Spraying with the antibiotic 
should be started during 
repeated at four- to seven-day intervals for 
a total of at least three sprays, says Doug 
Bryant, horticulturist at New Mexico State 
University extension service. Dead and dis- 
eased spurs and twigs should be removed 
by cutting well back into the uninfected 
portion. It is important to dip pruning 
equipment in a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate or other disinfectant after each tree 
to prevent further spreading of the disease. 
Spraying should continue at weekly in- 
tervals as long as new infection is observed. 
Streptomycin may be used in connection 
with cover sprays. 


streptomycin 
bloom stage and 


RABBIT REPELLENT 

Would you please tell me where | can buy the 
chemical, thiram, for repelling rabbits? We have 
a serious problem with jack rabbits damaging 
our fruit trees.—Kansas. 

Thiram for use as a rabbit repellent is 
sold under the name Magic Circle Rabbit 
Repellent by State College Laboratories, 
P. O. Box 492, State College, Pa. 


SOIL PREPARATION 

1! am planning a red raspberry planting and 
would like to know the best way to prepare the 
soil.—Wisconsin. 

Plowing under a good application of 
manure or a green manure crop such as 
clover or soybeans will provide needed or- 
ganic matter. Fall plowing, 8 to 10 inches 
deep, is preferred. 

Early in spring, soil should be worked 
up so that it is well pulverized and in good 
planting condition. If manure or a cover 
crop was not plowed down, an application 
of 300 to 400 pounds per acre (1 Ib. per 
100 sq. ft.) of a complete fertilizer, such 
as 5-10-10 or 10-10-10, worked into the soil 
in advance of planting time will be bene- 
ficial. 
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GET THE BEST... 


VEYER 
SNOW PLOWS 


ST-84 Snow Plows are ruggedly constructed and 
heavily reinforced. Notice the dual trip spring 
easily replaced by rigid braces for light earth 
moving OF bach-filing 


ST-84, 7 foot, Reversible Blade Snow Plow, de- 


signed for general purpose snow removal 


Only MEYER SNOW PLOWS 
provide ALL" these features: 


# SUPERIOR PLOW DESIGN—‘esulting from 
33 years devoted exclusively to producing the 
best in design and operating features 

% HEAVIEST CONSTRUCTION—with high 
quality, heavy duty materials and construction 
from the mounting irames to the “grader blade 
Steel” cutting edge 


% WIDEST CHOICE OF PLOWS 
and V-type Meyer Snow Plows and An 7. 
in 25 models for Trucks, Tractors and * JEEP" 
Vehicles, ranging in size from 60" to 108 
EXCLUSIVE LIFT— with the 
the only lift designed J vufa 
for Snow at ws. The only full-floa 
hydraulic 
%* “BALANCED” opens vION 
custom designed f 
used— insuring 
through a long, trou 
% FAST, COMPLETE SERVICE 
Service Polic sures fast 
warranty a + fe epair parts. 


There is a Meyer Dealer near you to provide the best in snow removal equipment. 


MEYER PRODUCTS, INC. 


18513 Euclid Ave + Cleveland 12, Ohio 
IVanhoe 6-1313 











NEWAY POWER PRUNERS 


Model 54 and 60. Sizes for every orchard type of pruning. 
Parts Service and Air Compressors. 


NEWAY SALES AND SERVICE 
ROCKWELL BROTHER'S TWIN OAK ORCHARDS 


State Route 586 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio 











gher humidity 


n coils hold va storages. 


Prestfi 


Frick compressors have a long inex- 
pensive operating life. 


Refrigeration 


Will meet your every need 
for cold storage . . . air con- 
ditioning . . . ice making 

or quick freezing. 


Get estimates now: 


WAYNESBSORO, PENNA. . Ee Te 








GROWERS OPPORTUNITY PAGE 


Oni 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole number 
our companion publication, AMERICAN VEG! 


word, ony must be in the 15th of the 
STABLE GRO R, 


25¢ a word for one-time po oan 20¢ e —s oes month for two-time insertion; 15¢ a ae oe ae month for four times or more. CASH WITH 
sec 
in combination with AMERICAN FRUIT 


eding date of issue. You can use 


Orr GROWER” for only 10¢ a word more. 








AGENTS WANTED 


Gre fursery and 


AGENTS WANTED | 





NOW CALLING 

Greenhouse men, Land- 

apers, ete. Quality garden tools and 
Good commissions. GIFTSearchers, P. O. 
603, Mt. Lebanon 28, Pa 


ON 
pwers, 


line 


SEEKING NEW PRODUC 
yutfit 47 money-making 
rences tor ome car 


name. KRISTEE 112 


rs GET F 
specialtic tes onven- 
Send 


Akron, 





APPLE PEELERS 





FOOD MACHINERY APPLE 
dit l rifice | 
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75 PAGE SALE CATALOG 
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DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISILLU- 

V ce feat nature's spo mntaneous recovery 
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M. PRESS. Coalmont 143, 
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BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 





KILL BRUSH AT 
ing R-H BRI _ 
grat ror tre int 
RI \SOR ‘HILL “CORPORATION, 
Jacksonville, Arkansa 


KILI 


LOW COST WITH AMAZ 
anes P. Will not injure grasses, 


mation write 
BOX 36AF, 


troy & ATER WEEDS WHICH 
fou t pellers hi rear, with 
R-H WEED RHLAP Granular 1D Inex 
1 i resuit I t tree n- 
vrite REASOR-HILI CORPORA. 
Box A} lack nville, Ark 
CORN FARMER: CONTROL BROAIT 
(crab grass, f tail 
R-li WEED RHAP-20, Granular 1+-D. For 
t t rit REASOR-HILL COR- 


PORATION, Box 36AF, Jacksonvill Arkansas, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY CIDER MAKING EQUIPMENT. 
Write for our latest catalog showing containers, 
fillers, cider supplies, filters, Palmer presses and 
parts for all mills—featuring ~ newest of Easy 
to Clean high capacity ers. ORC HARD 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY ‘COMP ANY, Hill 
Street, Bristol, Connecticut 





FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





BUY SURPLUS 


ment at tr 


GOVERN- 
tools, ma- 

power units, hun- 
ulletin. Price $1.00. 


SALES, Box 


DIRE( 7 
emen dous s< gs, 
chinery, truck, jeep, tr 
dreds others listed in o1 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
169ARG, East Hartford Conn 


FROM 
farm 


WOOD LE Te le = ATTR ACTIVE SIGNS. 

The ust fe business and save 

money NORTHL AND Route 
282, Rockland 25, 1 


WATER 
Ashland, 


PRODUCTS, 


BOX 547, 
We are headquar 
Px Sprayers, and Used 


let us k ur needs 


SUPPLIES, IN( P. O 
Ohio—-Phone 

Me Myers 
Pleas« 


ters tor 
Sprayers 
1 HP Gz ARDE N a ARY riLLER, SPRAYER, 
tractor. Combined al Special. $227.00 
Value UNIVERSAL MFG., 324 West Tenth, 
Indianapolis 2, Indian: 


HARDIE PTO SPRAYER 600 
pump Myers engine spra 500 tar 


R. C. MUNGER, Hart, M 


TAN K 40 


k 50 pump. 


FRUIT 
ries. 
ags Pte lesired weight 


PORCHARDSIDE FARMS, 


TRESCOTT 
or vegetable 
{ apacity 300 


ELECTRIC At 


bagwer. ( ‘+ 


ITOMATIC 


ICCESSé 


ce reasonable. 
Cranbury, N 
BOX NAILER—ELE(¢ SUIT- 
for making, lidding or repairing 
boxes. Price reasonable 
Cranbury, N. J 


GENERAL 


able 


rrit 
al size truit 
ble ORCHARD.- 
SIDE ARMS, 

NEW oe aes LCXA SPRAY “OR WASH 
pump. 60 gal t a x pres alue $1800. 
Special $900 Re lic Li Pump, 50 GPM for 
parts. Special $100. Int new chisel tooth field 
cultivator. 8 ft. wide on two wheels, 8 teeth. Value 
$835. Special $300. Miller-Robinson tree pruner, 
Bargain $50. ROCKY RIVER EQUIP- 
& SUPPLY CO., 19854 Ingersoll Dr., 

River, Ohio 


MYER’S 
condition. 
CLYDE 

Ohio 


new 
MENT 
Rocky 


100 GALLON SPRAY ER 

Used on truck or trailer. $200.00. 
TANNER, 4864 Reed Road, Columbus, 
Hudson 8-6065. 


GOOD 





HAIR CARE 





GRAY ee RESTORED TO THEIR NAT- 
ural color, this liquid stops falling hair and rids 
dandruff. $2 ‘00 Postpaid F E NDRIC KS, 114 
All 


6 St., Pen: 


INTERESTE r sa OF : ERS FROM 
manufacturers invention ? 
unpatented. H ARV EY ASSOC IATES, 
7A, Cambridge, Maryland. 


entown, 





INVENTIONS WANTED 





ARE YOU 
reliable 

Patented, 
Dept. 





| LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





FREI Aa TURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 
retir Raisin Earth ms!” 


OAKHAVEN Code Hill, 1 


EARN CASH FROM STRAWBERRY SAI ES! 
Get H I Book on St ries that gives 
lt Fully illustrated $1.50 


FRUIT GROWER, Box 159, Wil 


; 


CIDER 
1ardmen 


sal apacity. Every- 


it awberry 
\MERICAN 
loughby 


. ce 


MODERN Al 





CIDER MILLS—PRESSES 





TOM ATIC 
x roadsic tz 

Presses 10 gallon to 15,000 
thing for the cider maker ball bearing g 
press racks, cloths, packir valves, labels, 
pasteurizers, bottling equipment ’ 
cat RU NKI E Ss’ 
ind St., Trent 8 


ELE rRit 


resses mall or 


aters, 
filters, 


vogue ty 
CO., 185 Oakl 


28 


rite for supply 
MACHINERY 
N.J 


CITRUS GROVES 
Central Fl 


FARMS ~~ 
rida locations id grapefruit 
groves from ten acres uy WHEELER & AGOB 
REALTORS, P. O. Box , Lakeland, Florida. 


IN 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BANANA 
indoors, 


SULEN, 


PLANT, 
outdoors 


Ladylake, 


GROWS 
$1.50 
Fla 


ANYWHERE— 
Postpaid. SOPHIA 


FOR HIRE: MEXICAN VEGETABLE, FRUIT, 
farm or ranch workers, w merican experi- 
$100 monthly, boar around. “CORO- 


ence; ye 
516-17 Morelos, Guadal 7, Mexico. 


NA,” 
24¢; 


SHOES MEN’S SUITS 


DRESSES 

$4.9 Trousers $1 B r used clothi Free 
catalog TRANSWORLD. 164-CA Christ y»pher, 
Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
weekly. Lists all sales. Buy jeeps, trucks, boats, 
tents, tires, etc., direct from government. Next 
10 issues $2. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Pax- 
ton, Illinois. 

WILL 
laneous 
checks, 
righted 
(PPD) 
Wooster, 


FARM GATE PROBL EMS SOL Vv El D 

the UNIVERSAL GATE KIT. Only 

livered. Write for descriptive folder. 

WOOD PRESERVING CO., Box 

Georgia 

ANY FRUIT GROWER 
: 


cal damage yo use of 





PHOTO COPY LEGAL 
documents, veterans discharge, bills, 
newspaper items. — other non-copy 
items up to 8%” 14”. $1.00 page 
CARL L. POCOCK. r © Bex Fi, 
Ohio. 


AND MISCEL- 


WITH 
$11.95 de 
OCONEE 
929, Athens, 


SU 'FFERING CHEMI 
oil-sulphur combin _ ~ 

spray. act Box 203, AMERIC. 
FRUIT G ROW E R Wilio ug vy Ohio 


MAMMOTH PECAN HALVES. $1.30 
Y ic minimum order, M 


PER 
sfied HOWELL . 


mey refunded 
ORCHARDS, Cam 
CASS FROM SAWDUST, 

iver 00 


pape 
( HARI ES 


TIN-CANS, NEWS 
Instructions 
42-RPE, Norwood, 


methods 


COMPANY, 


$1.00 


Ohio 


SALE 
breeder 
town, Ma 


eo BANTAMS, 
HOMPSON’S 
olen 1 


WRITERS w ANTED. 
cles. DEPT 228 Irv 
wood, Calif 


SHOW AND 
RABBITRY, Reisters 


FOR SPECIAL 
ine Avenue, North 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





LEARN PROFESSIONAL CAKE DEC Ong. 
ing. Details free. DECO-SEC RETS. Venice 33 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. NO 
for material to fill orders. In our fifth 
year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., 


Louisiana. 


charge 
successful 
Bastrop 63, 
G GOOD ) PROF ITS. NO 
Catalog, sample card, 
rug filler, looms. 
counter. If you have 

weaving width. OR. 
9965, L ima, Ohio 


POSTPAID, 


RUGS MAKE. 
necessary! Free 
prices on carpet warp, 
parts, inexpensive beam 
loom, please advise make, 


RU G COMP ANY, Dept. | 
PEC ANS - 


WEAVE 
experience 
and low 


L ARG E H AL Nv ES. 
guaranteed, pound $1.80; three $5.00; five $8.10; 
ten $15.80. Special prices churches, clubs SOUTH 


PECAN, Rt. 4, Box 552, Bessemer, Alabama. 


FINE LOCATION. 
1951. 15,000 bushel 

water apeteme. 173 
ORCHARD, 1852 
Ohio. 





ORCHARD FOR SALE 





ACRES APPLES 
well grown 
d buildings 


5,000 


100 
Fifty acres 
storages. Goc 
acres equipped $5 


Wyandotte Road, Col 


set 
Four 
Write, 
umbus 12, 





RABBITS 











RAISE ANGORA, NEW ZEALAND RABBITS 
on $500 month plan. Plenty markets. Free details, 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Delaware, Ohio. 


EXTRA DOLLARS 
New Zealand 
your production. 


Morganfield, Ky 


ANGORA AND 
Ready market for 
Martin’s Rabbitry, 


aA 


ATE OF HORTICUL 


as manager or assist- 


RAISING 
white rabbits 


Free 


details. 





SITUATION WANTED 








EXPERIENCED GRADU 
tural school seeking one m 
ant manager of apple or peach orchard 
Service completed. Write AMERICAN 
GROWER, Box 204, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Single 
FRUIT 





SPARROW TRAPS 





STOP FEEDING SPARROWS. 
own trap and catch 


ROY VAIL, La Grange 27, 


MAKE YOUR 
thousands. Free particulars. 
Indiana 





| WANTED TO BUY | 





WANTED: SMALL 
TER KNAPP, Route 4, 
La. 


PEACH a Won WAL- 
Box 164-H, West Monroe, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





A VISIT TO SOVIET FRUIT AREAS 
(Continued from page 26) 


trolled agricultural economy, the 
greatest amount of fruit plantings 
would be in the most favorable areas. 
This is not the case in the Soviet 
Union. Fruit planting is encouraged 
and is being done on a very large 
scale throughout the southern half 
of the Soviet Union. Tens of thou- 
sands of acres of grapes are planted 
where the trunks must be covered 
with soil in winter. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of apples are be- 
ing planted where freeze damage will 
be severe and where only limited pro- 
duction can be expected. 

Even in Siberia, near Omsk, 10,000 
to 12,000 acres of apples and tart 
cherries are planted with the branches 
“pegged down” near the soil surface. 
In this system, the tree is planted 
with the trunk at about a 30° angle 
with the soil. Branches are held near 
the soil surface by hooked wires 
driven into the soil. If any appreciable 
snow occurs, such trees are protected. 
Even in the absence of snow, such 
“trunkless” trees withstand cold bet- 
ter than trees grown with trunks. 
Among tree fruits, only seedling Si- 
berian crabs are grown with trunks 
in the Omsk area. 

Why is so much effort devoted to 
growing fruit in poorly adapted areas 
when the Soviet Union has some 
areas well adapted for fruit culture? 
First, the transportation system is 
still inadequate to distribute produce 
widely. Therefore, every effort is 
made to produce and utilize farm 
products locally. Second, the rather 
limited areas best suited for fruits 
from the standpoint of climate and 
water for irrigation are also those 
best suited for other important long- 
season crops——-cotton, tobacco, tea, 
and mulberry for silkworm feeding. 


FRUIT GROWING PRACTICES 
Varieties: In general, fruit vari- 
eties are of local origin, although 
some western European and Ameri- 
can varieties are grown in the favored 
areas. Bartlett and Clapps Favorite 
pears, Elberta peach, and Yellow 
Transparent, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Jonathan, McIntosh, Melba, and 
Winesap apples are grown to some 
extent. The leading apple varieties 
are Reinette Simelenka, Snow Col- 
ville, Boiken, and Anise Kubansky. 
The experiment stations have thou- 
sands of fruit varieties from all over 
the world under test. Evaluation of 
varieties and breeding appeared to be 
the main research work under way. 
Rootstocks: All grapes are grown 
on their own roots. Every effort is 
being made to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Phylloxera which, thus far, 
has not appeared. Apples are grown 
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on “wild apple” stocks, seed being 
gathered from the mountains. Pears 
are propagated on the native wild 
pear abundant in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. Plums and some peaches are 
propagated on the native Prunus 
divaricata, though most peaches are 
on peach roots. 

Pruning and training: Grapes in 
all but the southernmost areas must 
be covered in winter. Most are headed 
just above the ground and the canes 
are tied up to wires above as they 
develop. Another system is to erect 
semi-circular arbors of willow poles, 
tie the trunks to these, lay them down 
and cover them in winter. 

The recommendation for tree fruits 
is to head the trees rather high and 
prune heavily until they come into 
bearing—practices similar to those in 
use in this country 50 years ago. 

Culture: Nearly all orchards are 
clean cultivated to conserve moisture. 
Seeding of grass in alternate middles 
one year in four or five is recom- 
mended, but we saw little evidence 
of its being done. Animal manure and 
some complete mineral fertilizer are 
used. We saw no experimental work 
on soil management in orchards. 

Pests and pest control: Major 
pests on apples and pears are codling 
moth and mites. Diseases are scab on 
apples and pears and powdery mildew 
on grapes. Bordeaux mixture is the 
only fungicide we saw being used and 
injury from its use was widespread 
on apples. DDT is used for codling 
moth control and some orchards were 
very severely infested with mites fol- 
lowing its use. No effective miticides 
appeared to be available. 

We were told that development of 
effective pesticide chemicals is not 
keeping pace with that in western 
countries. Researchers are trying to 
make captan but are having trouble 
with its formulation. 

Storage: Apples and grapes are 
stored mainly in earth cellars. Grape 
bunches are suspended individually 
by strings. They are allowed to wilt 
slightly before storing. Some grape 
varieties were said to keep satisfac- 
torily until March or April. Apples 
are stored in slatted crates. 

Fruit quality: In a country where 
fruit is very scarce, quality standards 
are relatively unimportant. Most of 
the fruit observed was of mediocre 
or low quality by American standards. 
Size was generally small, a reflection 
of dry growing conditions and lack 
of fruit thinning. Color apparently is 

little importance. THE ENp. 





Send 50 cents to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio, for set of plastic greenhouse 
plans. 





DWARF APPLE TREES 


Available on Malling |, Il, Vil, IX, 
Malling Merton 106, 109, 110 and 111. 


DWARF PEAR TREES 


budded on Old Home 


We are one of the country's oldest Nurseries 
and the largest grower of fruit trees east of 
the Mississippi River. If you have a special 
strain or selection, we will bud on contract 
for you. 

Write us for commercial fruit growers price list. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, Inc. 
Dept. AFG-11 Dansville, N.Y. 








New 
CONNELL RED 


“The Choice Apple” 


Unexcelled for flavor, color, production, 
storage and hardiness. A prominent Mid- 
West orchardist says “Connell Red 
stores with Winesap and has the flavor 
and texture of Delicious”. 


For quotations and names of nurseries, 
write to: 
CONNELL, SCHNEIDER & CONNELL 
Menomonie, Wisconsir. Box 89 


a AS 
APPLE TR 


Cherries, pears, Ss, nut trees, orawberries. blue- 
berries, dwarf frule “trees. Grapevines rube, ever- 
greens, shade trees, 25¢ up. Qua ia ¢ nak can’t be 
sold lower. Write for FREE “color catalog and $2.00 FREE 
bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 














PEACH 








The Most Promising Red Delicious Strain 
Beautiful, bright, solid red. Colors and matures 
ahead of other strains selling at premium prices. 
Free copy 56-page Catalog in color, furnishing fur- 
ther information on Vance; also offering Virginia's 
Largest Assortment Fruits and Ornamentals. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Virgini 














FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Dwarf Apple Trees on Malling 9, 7, 2, 
1 root stock, Nut and Shade Trees, 
ornamentals. Complete line highest 
quality nursery stock at low prices. 
Get our free 60-page catalog and 
planting guide, then order for plant- 
ing this fall! 
tie RIDGE NURSERIES 
Princess Anne, Md. 


COMPLETE LINE 
REE @ Fruit—Dwarf 
@ Flowering 


@ Shad 
@ Berry Plants, Roses, Bulbs 


@ FREE CATALOG 
Tualatin Valley Nurseries *45n%o0° 


= CATALOG & 














Free vs 1960 
TRAWBERRIES 


Illustrates and describes best varicties for table, 
freezing or market. Pull planting and culture 
directions for bigger yields, better quality, larger 
profits. All plants certified and guaranteed 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Grapes, Fruit 


and Shade Trees, ete. 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


RAYNER BROS., INC. Salisbury 2, Md. 








When writing advertisers be sure to mention 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Write for catalog, fully describing all 
varieties, with best methods of grow- 
ing them. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


J. H. SHIVERS, Box A-594, Allen, Md. 
29 
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RICHARD T. MEISTER, Editor 
H. B. TUKEY, Associate Editor 





We Need to Consolidate Our Efforts 


WE face a 
of the 
form begin to close in on the problems 
of farm labor especially migrant 
labor. Maybe it is partly our own 
fault in not having met some of the 
problems they arose. 
Maybe we should have moved more 
quickly to provide bette 
safer transportation, and better recre- 
and educational lities for 
transient 

Qn the other hand, there is no 
doubt that much has 
tarily 
Ing vrowers 


and 


serious problem as some 


vigorous forces for social re- 


ourselves as 
housing, 
ational faci 
labor 

been done volun 
lead 
lox al 
groups avemncies, 
Anyone who is in touch with the 


field can cite you case after case oft 


to improve conditions by 
and by 


governmental 


Various 


really high-minded in dealing 
with Chere are the 
families of return hap- 


pily year after ear to the 


purpose 
migrant labor 
picker who 
I same 
of per- 
and of 
educa- 


growel Instance 


sonal interest in the childret 
aid to them in furthering then 
tion 
ly for 

But now we tac pos bility of 


Perhaps it Was too slow 


some, but il coming 


serious interterence 


tioned but almost fanatical social re- 
formers and governmental bureau- 
crats. Undoubtedly they mean well, 
but they could cause some real dam- 
age and could create some serious 
problems for the industry if they are 
allowed to move off in a violent tan- 
gent of hasty and revolutionary ré- 
form. 

Here is where we need to join 
forces but not as obstructionists. 
We need to listen and observe and be 
sympathetic and patient and help in 
any movement that will help other 
human beings to a better life. 

But we need also to object strongly 

| indignantly 


and when poorly in- 
formed autocrats muscle in and bring 
on more problems than they solve, 
like the bureaucrat who knows when 
“the cows should be sheared and the 
chickens milked.” 

This is no time to lag and become 
complacent. Some 1 legisla- 
tion and serious could 
get on the books be fore the industry 
aware. It has happened be- 
fore. We hope the leaders of \ori- 
culture and the Fruit Industry are 
alert to the situation. 


awkwar¢ 
egulations 


became 


What’s Wrong With November? 


WHY do sales of 
November 

This 
men who had always thoug 
her to be 

Only 


available 


apples drop off in 


question 1 apple 


it Novem- 


puz ny 
I 


i good apple month 
recently 
whicl 


movement of apples into cities. These 


have nygures become 
1 


show week-by-week 


figures show to everybody's conster 
only 


first 


nation that apple volume not 


drops abruptly and seriously the 


week in November, but remains low 
all month 

National Apple Institute and others 
established the need for accurate 
apple movement figures. This modern, 
up-to-date statistical analysis applied 
to apple marketing problems points 
to this November sales. 

Fortunately, apple growers, through 
their Washington, D.C., headquarters, 
are equipped to tackle the problem. 
National Apple Institute secretary 
fruman Nold spread the ; 


stores 


have 


weal spot in 


news to 
chain independents, 
and co-opera 
tive stores. All said they did not know 
they losing apple business in 
November, and all said they would do 
something about it 


30 


super 
market organizations, 
were 


State and regional 


apple groups have been alerted to the 
problem and are planning special pro- 
motions 

Next year apple statistics should 
show a climbing consumption in 
November. \pple growers can then 
thank the foresight and work started 
several years ago to develop accurate 
apple movement statistics. 


Fruit Talk 


World production of bananas contin- 
ues to increase—103 million bunches in 
1935-39 and 160 million in 1958, of which 
Central and South America produce 
80%. The United States imports 45% 
of the world crop. 


For a good over-all picture of the 
nematode problem try California Agri- 
culture, September, 1959 (University of 
California, Davis). Annual losses to crops 
in California from nematodes are esti- 
mated at between $89 and $142 million. 


A prominent manufacturer of pancake 
mix has been enjoined by the Federal 
Food and Drugs Administration from 
selling blueberry pancake mix under that 
name when in fact the “blueberries” were 
simply “purple pellets!” 


Schmidt of Cornell University reports 
that a change from the controversial 
No. 303 can (16 ounce) to the No. 303 
tall can (21 ounce) for sour cherries in 
water pack could lead to a 12% increase 
of volume cherry sales. Complaints of 
housewives are that the 16 ounce can 
does not contain enough cherries to make 
a pie, and 75% of cherries used by home- 
makers go into pies. 


According to Zubeckis of Vineland Sta- 
tion, Canada, juice from McIntosh apples 
held on the tree from September 18 
through September 28 increased steadily 
in aroma and consumer preference. Juice 
from fruit harvested after September 28 
developed off flavors with consumer pref 
erence declining simultaneously. 


California, Texas, and Illinois are tl« 
greatest users of Washington State ap- 
ples 14.6, 10.3, and 8.4% respectively ; 
while for New England the figure is 0.9% 


The disadvantages of an unduly large 
tree are constantly being referred to by 
citrus growers the world over, say Mar 
loth and Basson of South Africa, but only 
in Japan through the use of dwarfing 
rootstocks has the smaller citrus tree 
been grown generally in commerce. Th<« 
Robertson Navel is offered as a 
with small tree size. 


variety 


Dunlap and Thompson have shown 
that bitter-pit of York apples, as it ap 
pears in Maryland, can be effectively 
reduced by boron sprays applied during 
the blossoming period. 


Severe delay of blossoming and folia- 
tion of pears in Mississippi is reported 
by Overcash and Loomis from inadequate 
chilling during mild winters. Short-chill- 
ing varieties are Campas, Garber, Kieffer, 
LeConte, and Pineapple; intermediate- 
chilling are Duchess d’Angouleme, Lin 
coln, and Seckel; and long-chilling ar« 
Ewart, Old Home, Tyson, and Waite 


United Nations figures show that resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada 
spend a smaller share of their income on 
food than does anybody else in the world 
—24 and 23%, respectively, compared to 
46% in Italy and 57% in Ghana and South 
Korea. 

H.B.T 


Coming Next Month 
Five Reason$ for Pruning 
Selling Service to Chain Stores 
How New Zealand 
“Cage Out” the Birds 
Tree Bracing the Maypole Way 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Cherry Growers 





here 
for the 
first time 








anywhere— 
elegance with economy 


Here’s new gem-bright beauty, new room to sprawl in and sit tall in. New lean-muscled engine 
economy, new spirit and silence in its going. For fineness of features, for precise craftsmanship— 
for all the things that make a car good to own—the ’60 Chevrolet stands alone in its price field. 


Just wait till you see it. Everything about 
the °60 Chevy, every styling accent, every 
engineering detail, has been polished and 
refined to a degree of perfection never 
before thought possible of a car in 
Chevrolet’s price class. 

Picture practicality and economy 
(there’s even more of it in a new gas-saving 
V8!) combined with much of the luxury 
and hushed comfort usually associated 


with high-priced automobiles. That’s 
Chevy for ’60, Its overall effect is one of 
quiet elegance, a sophisticated new shape 
that embodies spacious inner dimensions. 
Space for long legs and broad shoulders, 
with sofa-wide seats and even more foot 
room for front seat passengers. Space that 
specializes in family travel! 

Really, you have to see this one up 
close to appreciate its fine workmanship. 


Elegant Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 


You have to take a turn behind the wheel 
to know its astonishing smoothness and 
almost total absence of road hum and 
vibration. We'll admit our enthusiasm’s 
showing just a bit—but once you've 
dropped into your dealer’s we’re sure 
yours will be, too. There’s nothing like a 
new car—and there’s never been a new car like 
this °60 Chevrolet! . 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan, 


. . Chevrolet Division 


SUPERLATIVE 


Impala Sport Coupe — 


one of 16 fresh-minted ’60 Chevrolets you can choose from. 


60 CHEVROLET 


NEAREST TO PERFECTION A LOW-PRICED CAR EVER CAME! 





Reservations Still Accepted! 


Undoubtedly the 

Greatest Horticultural 

Discovery Since STARK DELICIOUS 
and STARKING DELICIOUS 


Every Apple Extra 
Fancy Grade for ‘The NEW 


Another Horticultural Discovery RKRIMS 
by Stark Bro’s. . . . believed the i 


Awarded U. S. 
Plant Patent 1565 


greatest in its 143 years! This new oD Ee l i¢ i @) U ® 
variety takes on its color pattern 


in the form of a solid blush, and 


Delicious, the Starkrimson will 


on opening date for harvest of ss BISBEE STRAIN-FRUIT SPUR TYPE 


grade 100% extra fancy for color. 

The apples are the same size as 

Starking—a little more long and typey, with a more pronounced five 
point crown. STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS has a bright, attractive, 
glossy red color, just what our markets prefer and for which they 
are paying premium prices. 


What Makes STARKRIMSON So Special? 
The answer is simple: You get BIGGER crops QUICKER . . . apples 
more beautifully shaped, more brilliantly red and more delicious. 
This remarkable new type of apple tree—the Bisbee Strain spur type 
—has all the good points of Starking Delicious. It is a consistent 
producer of large-size quality fruit. Produces twice as many bushels 
as regular type Delicious in the first 10 years. It’s a 24 to 3/, size tree 
and much of the fruit can be picked right from the ground. The 
variety is more resistant to frost and trees are more winter-hardy 
than other strains. Write us for all the exciting details today! 


Stark Dwarfs at Lower Prices! 
The answer to quickest production, most efficient use of land, lowest 
labor costs and larger, finer fruit is Stark Dwarf Apple Trees. Pilot 
plantings (in commercial orchards) prove it. We have now increased 
the propagation of Dwarf Trees to permit us to offer them in larger 
commercial quantities at lower prices. Write for these special prices. 


STARK BRO'S. 


NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 


Large sit om the world—Oldest in America Pe ssi on 
*_¢ ighest Quality 
Dept. 150, Louisiana, Mo. —, _ 


for 143 years. 


STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS 

Sold Only By Stark Bro’s. 
Produces Bigger Crops Quicker 
Starts bearing earlier 


Yields twice as many bushels as 
Delicious in first 10 years 


Bears uniform crops regularly 
Hardier, more resistant to frosts 


Never apples so beautifully shaped, 
red or delicious 


FREE New Color Catalog! 


Write for our latest catalog and special commercial 
prices on Stark World’s Champion Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry and Peach Trees. See new varieties, 
genuine Stark ‘Record Bearing Strain” Standard and 
Dwarf Fruit trees. See how you can insure your 
future profits! 





